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The Best Muscular Movement System of Penmanship 


STEADMANS’ GRADED 
'LESSONS IN WRITING 


By A. H. STEADMAN, Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools, and 
CARRIE D. STEADMAN, Formerly Assistant Supervisor of Writing 


8 PADS—ONE FOR EACH YEAR--EACH CONTAINING 40 SHEETS, 80 PAGES, OR 31-3 TIMES AS 
MUCH AS THE ORDINARY COPY BOOK. PRICE, EACH, 15 CENTS. 
CHART. FIVE SHEETS - - - = $1.50 


Steadmans’ Graded Lessons in Writing force the child to assume and maintain a truly healthful 
hygienic position. They train him to use the large muscles of the upper arm and shoulder as the 
motive power in writing; to sit erect with his back straight and his chest thrown out; and to form | 
the habit of deep breathing so much to be desired and so necessary to health. As the ability to write. 
automatically is acquired, a correct sitting habit is inculcated; stooping over the desk, cramping the 


lung space, bringing the eyes so close to the paper that they are permanently injured, become impos- 


sible. The child is no longer subjected to the harmful tendencies of former days. 


This system teaches the child to write a good, characteristic hand that will remain with him 
through life. The course is presented in eight pads. Each pad is a complete cycle, comprising the 
‘work for an entire year, and containing forty sheets, eighty pages, three and one-third times as much 


as a copy book. Each page presents a central idea, around which the lesson is constructed. The drills 


constitute a series of graded, specialized, physical culture exercises. These exercises are so devised 


and arranged that the pupils are led, by easy gradations, from the simplest forms and letters to the 
more complex. Each drill is based upon the movement required to form the letter or letters under 
consideration during that particular writing lesson. 


The work is simplicity itself. It teaches an easy, graceful style of freehand writing with full 


play for the writer's individuality. It requires no extra exercise books, no teacher’s manual, no blank 


pads, and no additional paper. Any teacher can teach it with ease without further assistance, and any 
child will find no difficulty in performing it successfully, and in ¢cquiring a handwriting that is legible, 


rapid, and automatic. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 


(Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A TRAGEDY IN THE FAR EAST. 


The assassination of Prince Ito, 
former Japanese resident-general in 
Korea, and several times premier of 
Japan, interrupts in a tragic way im- 
portant negotiations between Russia 
and Japan regarding railroad, com- 
mercial, and political questions in 
Manchuria. The Prince had gone to 
Harbin for a conference with the 
Russian minister of finance, which 
had been widely heralded, and he had 
just bowed his acknowledgments of 
the cordial popular greeting given 
him at the railway station, when 
three Korean students pressed 
through the crowd, and one of them, 
who was armed with a revolver, 
fired shot after shot at the Prince, at 
close range, till he fell dying upon the 
station platform. They made no at- 
tempt to escape, and when arrested 
proclaimed that they had come to 
Harbin for the express purpose of 
killing Prince Ito as an enemy of 
their country. ; 

A GREAT CAREER ENDED. 

Prince Ito has been called the Bis- 
marck of Japan, and the comparison 
has at least this much of truth, that 
he had quite as much to do with the 
creation of modern Japan as Bis- 
marck had with the making of a 
united Germany. His career began 
when he was hardly more than a 
boy, and went to Europe to study 
western civilization and armaments. 
It was largely through his influence 
that Japan started upon the progres- 
sive course which has brought her 
into line with the western powers. It 
was he who framed the constitution 
of Japan, which was promulgated in 
1890. It was under his administra- 
tion that the war with China was 
carried to a swift and = successful 
conclusion in 1895; and it was 
through his wise diplomacy that the 
old treaties which had kept Japan in 
a humiliating position were  termi- 
nated and new treaty relations estab- 
lished which put the empire on an 
equal footing with other powers. 
His administration of Korea was at- 
tended with some severities, but no 
more, probably, than the situation 
compelled. 

THE DEATH OF JUSTICE PECK- 
HAM. 

The death of Justice Peckham of 
the supreme court of the United 
States was not unexpected. It came 
at the end of a long and distressing 
iimess. Justice Peckham was the 
last of President Cleveland’s ap- 
pointees to the supreme bench. He 
was a man of very positive convic- 
tions and of great freedom and fear- 


lessness of speech. The judicial opin- 


ions which he delivered were models 
of lucidity and ferce. Justice Peck- 
ham’s death and the illness of Justice 
Moody tmust seriously impede the 
work of a tribunal which is always 
overweighted with responsibility and 
far behind with its docket. 


A LONG DEATH ROLL. 

The death roll of the week is long, 
and ineludes many distinguished 
ypames. Among them, besides Prince 
Iro and Justice Peckham, are Gen- 
eral Oliver O. Howard, last of the 
Ynion, commanders of the- Civil war, 
who distinguished himself by great 
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gallantry in scores of battles, from 
the first Bull Run to Sherman’s 
mareh through Georgia, and whose 
work for the freedmen after the 
war and for negro education in his 
later years is a lasting monument (0 
his memory; General Hlwell 8S. Otis, 
who commanded the American forces 
in the Philippines and was the first 
American governor of the islands; 
Rear-Admiral Erben, a brave se.- 
fighter; Cesare Lombroso, the emi- 


nent Italian criminologist and stu- 


dent of insanity; Brevet-Colonel 
Theodore A. Dodge, a brave veteran 
of the Civil war and one of the fore- 
most of American military writers; 
Protestant-Episcopal Bishop Hare of 
South Dakota; and Henry C. Lea, 
publisher and author, and one of the 
most diligent and distinguished of 
American historians. 

AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 

Justice Holt of the United States 
circuit court has given a decision of 
far-reaching consequences in the 
case of two defendants who were ib- 
dicted together with the American 
Sugar Refining Company for criminal 
conspiracy under the federal anti- 
trust laws. The indictments were 
brought in connection with the clos- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Sugar Refin- 
ing Companpy’s independent plant in 
1903. The defendants claimed that 
the closing of the plant and the 
whole transaction for which they 
were indicted were completed in 
1903, and that the indictment brought 
against them five years later was 
barred under the statute of limita- 
tions which sets a limit of three 
years for prosecutions of crimes not 
capital. The government contended 
that the crime charged was a “‘con- 
tinuing offence,” and therefore that 
the prosecution was not barred. This 
contention Justice Holt overruled 
and dismissed the indictment. 

AN OVERTURN IN SPAIN. 

The agitation over the execution of 
Professor Ferrer proved too much for 
the Maura ministry, and it was 
forced to resign and to give place to 
a Liberal ministry, headed by Senor 
Prendergast, who was formerly 
Premier. Ministerial changes in 
Spain often carry with them marked 
change in the policy of the govern- 
ment, but this is an exception. It 
was immediately made known that 
the new ministry would do its utmost 
to bring the war in Morecco to an 
end. The fierce Riffian tribesmen 
will be invited to disarm; the aggres- 
sive movements which aroused the 
Sultan of Morocco, and even 
threatened European peace will be 
halted forthwith; and whatever proj 
ects of pecuniary or political ag- 
rrandizement may have been cher- 
ished by the former ministry will be 
immediately abandoned. 
A REVIVAL OF ANTI-CLERICAL- 

ISM. 


It seems likely that the advent of 
the Liberal party to power, espe- 
cially if it-sshould. be.sustained at the 
general election, which is to be held 
in the near future, will be followed 
by a revival of the spirit of anti- 
clericalism, already dominant in 
France. The Maura ministry came 
into office nearly three years ago, 
representing a revulsion of national 
feeling against the radical  anti- 


clerical policy of five successive Lib- 4 
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eral administrations. It has carried 
things with so high a hand that there 
is now a reaction in the opposite di- 
rection, which is clearly reflected in 
the composition of the new ministry. 
ITALY AND RUSSIA. 

The Czar of Russia has made his 
iong-projected visit to the king of 
Italy. As much secrecy aS was pos- 
sible attended the preparations, and, 
going and coming, the Czar was 
guarded against possible attempts 
upon his life. There was no disturb- 
ing incident. The two monarchs not 
only went through the usual public 
ceremonies, but they went riding to- 
gether in an automobile, unescorted, 
just like common folks. What passed 
of a diplomatic and_ international 
character at their confidential inter- 
views no one knows; but there is 
good ground for the opinion, gener- 
ally expressed in well informed cir- 
cles in Europe, that the visit marks 
nu closer understanding between the 
two powers, and incidentally a weak- 
ening if not a disruption of the triple 
alliance by the virtual detachment of 
Italy from Germany and Austria. 
Italian sentiment toward Austria _ is 
far from friendly at the best. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 

The registration in Columbia Uni- 
versity this year is 5,987, an increase 
of more than 650 over last year’s en- 
rollment. Every department shows 
un increase, with the largest gains in 
the Teachers College and Barnard 
College, the department for women. 
The trustees of the university re- 
cently announced the receipt of a gift 
of $100,000 from an anonymous giver, 
to be used to complete Kent hall, the 
new $500,000 home of the law school, 
the cornerstone of which was laid 
October 4. Another gift of $112,500 
from H. W. Carpentier of the class of 
1848, to be added to the $175,000 Car- 
pentier fund established “for the bene- 
fit of the law school,” was also an- 
nounced. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 
As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childheod Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge, of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 300 By mail, 360 


FIRST READER:  160pages. Price 36c By mail, 42¢ 
SECOND REABER: 186 pages. Price 42c By mail, 50c 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c —- By mail, 56¢ 
FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 
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THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object,—to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 


Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 





Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 





For full information communicate with 


’ G. A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
| Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 











School 





Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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The recent stories about the Pole reveal 
nothing new to the cognoscenti. 
DIXON’S PENCILS were ahead of all the 
others was known years ago. ‘The reason they 
have kept ahead of all their competitors is be- 
cause they possess merit. 

Try them and you will at once understand why. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


The fact that 


Jersey City; NeJ. 
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The International 
Modern Language Series 


Consists of over a hundred and thirty carefully 
selected books. The highest editorial standards 
have been maintained in the way of introductions, 
notes, exercises, and vocabularies. As models of 
literary excellence, convenience in size, and attrac- 
tive appearance the volumes of this series are unsur- 
passed. To introduce fresh material and to keep 
the series up-to-date new books are constantly being 


added. 


The Standard English Classics 


Meet the College Entrance Requirements 
in English 
on account of their high editorial scholarship in the 
introductions, notes, and other aids, their attractive, 
convenient, and serviceable form, and their reason- 
able prices. 
New volumes are rapidly being added which 


will extend the series to include every volume 
necessary to prepare for these College Entrance 


Requirements. 
Write for descriptive pamphlets, sent postpaid to amy address. 


GINN and COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 





Points of Difference 


between other machines 
and the 





UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 


are invariably points in which the Underwood is 


the recognized superior. 


It originated Visible Writing —it first introduced Built-in Tabu- 
lators and Modern Bookkeeping Appliances. In all of these impor- 
tant improvements, other standard makes have gradually fallen into 
line. he business public, however, prefers the machine that has 
led the way, because it stands to reason that it is always far ahead of 
the ** Trailers.” Let us show you the points of difference between 
the Underwood and its imitators and you will understand why it is 


** The Machine You Wil Eventually Buy’’ 
THE UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Anywhere 
214 Devonshire Street, Boston 











EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
“Manfrs. and Imperters of 


CHEMICAL 


PHYSICAL 
BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 
' Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER 
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Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


“Progressive Lessons in Art Education’’ is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
part of the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor inthe common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in ‘art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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EASY EDUCATION. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 


Kansas City. 


This is the age of shifting duties and responsi- 
bilities to other shoulders for the purpose of get- 
ting others to do as much as possible and the lazy 
beneficiaries to enjoy the proceeds with the least 
expenditure of physical and mental force. The 
prevalent attitude of mind in the United States, 
and especially in much of fashionable and shallow 
society, is that a good intellectual training may be 
acquired withdut one’s exerting himself very 
much except to pay a paltry sum for the oppor- 
tunity. To a critical observer, it would appear 
from such a viewpoint that the world’s best 


knowledge is bottled up in books, maps, charts,. 


lantern-slides, phonographs, and “what-nots,” and 
that this “canned,” concentrated information may 
be used whenever wanted in homoeopathic doses, 
or else dealt out in monologues by some one who 
has prepared and filled himself on any particular 
subject, or phase of a subject, that any group of 
the amalgamated sons and daughters of rest may 
wish to be supplied with. Under whatever light it 
is viewed, it signifies the same thing—to become a 
scholar or thought to be a scholar without grap- 
pling and struggling with any real studies by and 
through which one may gain even a practical in- 
sight. These new methods lack the element of 
short cuts which demand some exertion of mem- 
ory in contrast with epidermic absorption. Once 
Charles Dudley Warner aptly described it as “a 
road to easy grades, with a locomotive that will 
pull our train along while we sit in a palace-car 
at ease.” 

There are numerous instances in which some 
one is employed to do all the work for others, 
under the mistaken idea that intellectual vigor can 
be attained without any real labor. The whole 
theory, in a nutshell, is that somebody else should 
do the work while the recipient, sponge-like, ab- 
sorbs, and fills his brain capacity. The woods are 
full of persons who travel around and present a 
series of studies on this subject or that to a group 
of persons who sit and listen, and perhaps take 
some notes, and when the series is concluded 
imagine that they are now high masters in that 
particular field of knowledge. _ Literally, the age 
is so eager to know without effort that everything 
must be epitomized to save digging it out, as if 
that would not contribute an iota to one’s intel- 
lectual strength. We are so intent on saving 
time that we fail to save but lose ourselves, and 
then mass in flocks to use our ears for an hour 
listening to speeches, or use our eyes indooking at 
magnified pictures on a screen, and come away 


‘satisfied that we have grasped the subject in its 





entirety. Even serious reading, as universal as 
the reading habit is, is too much of a drain to be 
followed, and we have season reading, and then 
hire readers to read and explain for us,—inter- 
preters—of the plain and the simple,—inter- 
preters who put meanings into compositions 
that the authors themselves never dreamed 
of. 

Our beloved Dr. Harris in all the great works 
of Christian art and literature was wont to see 
the theory of vicarious atonement embodied in it 
all; but the modern theory of vicariousness as 
practiced in education for grown-ups far sur- 
passes the most delicate conceptions of this sub- 
ject that Dr. Harris ever schematized. 

With the best books easily accessible in private 
and public libraries, while they remain untouched 
and unread, we flock in groups to some club once 
or twice a month just to hear some one re-hash 
the “canned goods” he has picked up in the high- 
ways and byways of literature, science, or art, and 
upon this second or third-rate “hand-me-down 
stuff” proceed to construct a theory of scientific 
expert knowledge. Such faith, were it not pitiful, 
is indeed sublime. Whereas, any one who knows 
how to read, and what to read, and what is re- 
garded as the best and safest thought that the 
world has yet produced on that subject, can in- 
form himself by a few hours or days of vigorous 
application, instead of being deluded into the be- 
lief that knowledge can be acquired by sitting 
near a small reservoir of it for an hour or two 
each month. If there are any ideas to be ex- 
changed, something may be gained by the ex- 
change when mind comes in conflict with mind, 
and some strength will be developed thereby. 
The fundamental error lying back of all this is that 
the mind does not grow, indeed, it cannot grow, 
without great personal effort, struggle, and con- 
flict with itself. The body must assimilate the 
food it needs for nourishment, and all its functions 
must be regularly and constantly performed, and 
the waste material cast off from the system, to se- 
cure healthy and normal action; and alertness and 
power of mind can only be acquired by develop- 
ing a similar process of assimilation, selection, 
and rejection. It grows on what it feeds. No 
mind has ever become great, or strong, or many- 
sided in its structure only as it has taken hold of 
broad, and deep, and large thoughts, and has - 
thought out, to the very boundaries of knowledge, 
in every subject that it grappled with. Could 
knowledge be tanked up and a pipe leading to 
each mind, so that by a rarified current whatever 
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is desired could be turned on, no doubt it would 
be a great time-saver to most persons who want 
to be pumped full on short notice. 

Most minds move sluggishly and in very nar- 
row grooves, and oftentimes clumsily, not sug- 
gesting anything, but simply following some lead. 
If one having such a mind becomes a teacher, or 
temporary leader of others, he cannot guide or 
lead others through a series of complex prob- 
lems or situations requiring quick decisions or 
prompt action. The only remedy for defects of 
mind such as have been pointed out is to address 
one’s self to what may properly be classed as great 
studies which are to be learned for their own sake. 
The really great subjects have a value which never 
attaches to those vague and intangible subjects 
which are exotics that have sprung from the foun- 
dations of the great departments of knowledge. 
Fot some types of mind the ancient or modern 
languages are best adapted; to others, the physi- 
cal or biological sciences; and for another class, 
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pure and applied mathematics, including the vari- 
ous ramifications of engineering and mechanical 
thought. The teachers of good ideas, but very de- 
fective means of advancing them, unless such per- 
sons have some culture and know how institutions 
have grown to be what they are, never see more 
than one-half of a momentous question. With- 
out originality they cannot devise anything or 
build constructively on the old. Sut the great 
need in educational work is to get men and 
women of strong, unfettered minds, and whose 
opinions are plain, simple, and safe. Such minds 
know that the real essence of work is a concen- 
trated energy, and that the possessors of this 
quality of mind, if combined with a wide range of 
subjects, are not dependent on the shallow arti- 
fices employed by those who always appear to be 
working under the pressure of a “rushing mighty 
wind.” After all, it is really a question of how 
much one has invested in a subject, and whether 
he has any surplus unemployed. 


—~+2-¢-0--e-¢-2 —___—— 


THE FIRST STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


After many days the word “normal” is elimi- 
nated, and the word “teachers’ ” is substituted in a 
state teachers’ training institution. The colleges 
and universities have never used the word “nor- 
mal.” They have used the terms “school of peda- 
gogy,” “department of pedagogy,” “‘teachers’ col- 
lege,” and “school of education,” but “normal” 
has never been in their vocabulary, but the state 
teachers’ training institutions have retained the 
term “normal,” and with it has gone the implica- 
tion that it was inferior, that it was “common,” 
that it was elementary. 

Any attempt to give them scholarly equipment 
has been frowned upon. In many states they 
have not been conceded even secondary rank; 
only a few of them have been granted the privi- 
lege of sending graduates to college as accredited 
freshmen. So deep-seated has been this preju- 
dice that even the “normal” school people them- 
selves have very generally opposed any pretense 
to scholarship. 

SCHOLARSHIP AS WELL AS METHODS. 

These “normal” schools have generally been 
content to claim some magical charm of “how” to 
teach, without aspiring to know over much of the 
subject matter taught. 

MODEST ASPIRATIONS. 

The state normal schools at Albany and at 
Ypsilanti have been dignified as colleges, and have 
had recognition in a quiet way, but they have been 
cautious in their claims to collegiate standing, and 
their degrees have been modestly conferred and 
more modestly used by the recipients. 

COURAGE OF CONVICTIONS. 


Recently the normal schools at Terre Haute 
and Greeley have openly asserted their purpose to 
give an education that entitles their graduates to 
a degree, but it has been left to Iowa to discard 


the word “normal” altogether and establish a 
fully-equipped state teachers’ college, with a pur- 
pose to have every facility to meet the require- 
ments for an A. B. degree that shall have full rec- 
ognition. 

This is an epoch-making move in teacher train- 
ing, and the public is interested to know if such a 





Dr. Homer H. Seerley, 
President of lowa State Teachers’ College. 


long step is justifiable and practicable. In the 
first place, the teacher training institution at Cedar 
Falls, Ia., has the noblest: equipment in buildings 
of any state teachers’ training institution in the 
country. They have been ten years getting ready 
for this advance. 


SPECIAL BUILDING FUND. 
For ten years they have had special provision 
for building through a millage tax. Without go- 
ing to the legislature or to any outside authority 
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whatever, President Homer H. Seerley has annu- 
ally a tenth of a mill on all taxable property in the 
state, which provides upwards of $60,000 a year. 

By knowing what they can have each year, they 
are able to build much more economically than 
otherwise. Literally, they get twice as much 
building for the money, so far as labor goes, as 
other institutions. Knowing what is to be done 
for ten years, they can keep in constant employ- 
ment on an annual wage scale, with no loss of 
time, plumbers, tinners, glaziers, machinists, car- 
penters, cabinet-makers, et al. They occasionally 
get contract figures for certain features, and it uni- 





PROFESSOR W. H. BENDER, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College. 


formly runs twice as high as the cost to them. 

As a result, there is a remarkable plant. There 
are three of the original buildings, one of which is 
for administration, one for classrooms and society 
halls, and one for the training school, and these 
have been modernized as far as possible so that 
they meet their special needs very well. 
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Aside from these, there are many buildings 
erected within the ten years, buildings modern in 
every respect, and erected without sparing money 
on the one hand or architectural skill on the other. 

Personally I have been privileged to visit Cedar 
Falls often enough to see every building in the 
process of erection—a luxury that can only be ap- 
preciated by one who has enjoyed such an oppor- 
tunity in a plant 1,300 miles from home. The 
auditorium building was the first of these. No 
more attractive auditorium, seating 1,500, could 
be asked for. The building also has many class- 
rooms, Next came the science building, than 
which no university has anything more satisfac- 
tory for its purpose. It is made of reinforced 
concrete from cellar to ridgepole. The same is 
true of the gymnasium, which is as large and as 
admirably appointed and equipped as any college 
gymnasium. The library building is equally 
modern and as attractively arranged. The stack 
room is planned for half a million books on the 
shelves. There is a domestic science laboratory, 
a students’ hospital, president’s residence, super- 
intendent’s residence, greenhouse, engine house, 
etc. There are also the money and plans for a 
noble industrial arts building and a beautiful music 
hall. In all, there are seven acres of floor space 
in these buildings. 


GROUNDS AND FISHERIES. 


The grounds are not éxtensive, only forty acres, 
and they are not beautiful in hill and dale, but 
there are on these grounds every variety of tree 
and shrub native to Iowa. In the five pools in the 
greenhouse are sporting thirty-five varieties of na- 
tive fish taken from the streams and lakes of Iowa. 
In the museum are mounted specimens of all 
birds and wild animals of the state. 
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A MILLION DOLLARS. 


Here, then, is a plant which will have cost, with 
the buildings now planned, and for which they have 
the money provided, a million dollars, and the 
money has been so well expended that there is 
everything by way of equipment and appointment 
that can be desired, and nearly everything has 
been provided within ten years, so that it is 
modern in every regard. 

THE MAINTENANCE. 

For maintenance the college has, for teachers, 
$87,000; for contingent expenses, $40,000; for 
the summer term, $8,000. These are regular state 
appropriations. 
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each got a fifth of a mill for the same purpose, and 
each of those institutions has shot ahead as fast, 
at least, as has Cedar Falls. 

THE START. 

It was in 1876 that J. A. Gilchrist, who had 
started a normal school at California, Pennsyl- 
vania, and at Fairmount, W. Va., came to Cedar 
Falls and converted an abandoned soldiers’ 
orphan asylum into a normal school. 

It was in June, 1886, that Homer H. Seerley, 
thirteen years superintendent at Oskaloosa, a na- 
tive of Indianapolis, came to Cedar Falls as prin- 
cipal. Of course there was always something do- 
ing where Mr. Seerley was, but he was working 
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Gymnasium and Science Building, lowa State Teachers’ College. 


For special purposes there is, for the library 
maintenance, $5,000; for librarians’ salaries, 
$5,000; for care of the grounds, $2,500; for 
nurses, $1,000. 

There is also a registration fee for incidentals 
of $5 a year, and since about 4,000 different stu- 
dents enroll, including the summer session, there 
is $20,000 from this fee, making an income for the 
maintenance of the college of about $170,000 a 
year. 

THE SUMMER SESSION. 

The summer session is an institution by itself. 
There are 1,300 in attendance, and the courses age 
as scholarly and the work is as definite and as 
earnest as at any time of the year, so that teachers 
who have had a two-years’ course only can come 
and supplement it and have every season’s work 
count in a higher course. 


THE DEVELOPMENT. 


The transformation of the old-time normal 
school into a state teachers’ college has come 
within the last eight or ten years, and has not been 
due wholly to affairs in Cedar Falls. It is a part 
of the larger movement that has given the State 
University at Iowa City and the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Ames national prominence. When Cedar 
Falls got a ten-years’ allowance of a tenth of a 
mill for building purposes, Iowa City and Ames 


against the tide until A. B. Cummins got into the 
political arena, and the man who is now, as United 
States senator, leading the hosts against the tradi- 
tions of Senator Aldrich and his associates first 
won his spurs as a friend of progressive education 
through his insistence upon enlarged and adequate 
support for the three state educational institu- 
tions, and when the story of American education 
is written, a name to be canonized will be that of 
A, B. Cummins. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE PLANT. 

During the ten progressive years Dr. Seerley 
has had associated with him an exceptionally able, 
skilful, tactful superintendent, Mr. Robinson, 
under whose direction every mechanic, electrician, 
gardener, and laborer works. If Dr. Seerley or 
any of his associates wishes anything, from a piece 
of apparatus or furniture to a tennis court or set 
of benches for the rooters, word is passed to 
Superintendent Robinson, who in due time has it 
delivered. 

FRATERNITIES. 

The institution has never had any excitement 
over fraternity nonsense, and yet, beyond any 
other pedagogical institution in the country, it has 
been benefited by society ideas and organizations. 

There are twelve incorporated societies, and five 
unincorporated. The institution provides society 
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halls for them, and all must be in the buildings of 
the college. Two societies must occupy the same 
hall, on such days as they can agree upon. They 
furnish them themselves. No student is eligible 
to membership until the faculty is satisfied as to 
his scholarship, character, and earnestness, and 
then he may be solicited and captured by any so- 
ciety. . 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 

A feature which signifies much in this institution 
is the training department, under the direction of 
W. H. Bender. Every phase of student life up to 
entrance to college is in this training school, be- 
ginning with the kindergarten, and ending in a 
standardized high school. 

TEACHER EQUIPMENT. 

There is no teacher in this training school, from 
the kindergarten upward, who has not a college 
degree. This is as true of the critic teacher of the 
fourth grade as of the head of the department of 
psychology. 

DIFFERENTIATION. 

The most significant feature of the professional 
work is the fact that the training differentiates so 
that students of teaching can get an expert prep- 
aration for primary work, or as specialists in 
physical education, domestic science, forestry, or 
other phases of school work. 

NO DORMITORIES. 

Dr. Seerley has escaped an annoying feature of 
most state teacher training plants in that he has 
never had any dormitories ; he has not wasted one 
minute of his time in the twenty-four years in run- 
ning a hotel. What he has escaped many a nor- 
mal school principal knows, and he has made the 
escape in such a way as to strengthen the school 
in many ways. He has made life for the students 
more real and more human, and the development 
of character is a positive gain. 
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THE SOUL. 
BY WALT WHITMAN. 
The Soul, 
Forever and forever—longer than _ soil is brown and 


solid—longer than water ebbs and flows. 


Each is not for its own sake, 
I say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky are for 
religion’s sake. 


In this broad earth of ours, 

Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection. 


By every life a share, or more or less,— 
None born but it is born, conceal’d or unconceal’d the 
seed is waiting. 


Do you not see, O my brothers and sisters? 
It is hot chaos or death—it is form, union, plan—it is 
eternal life—it is happiness. 


The song is to the singer, and comes back most to him, 
The love is to the lover, and comes back most to him—it 
eannot fail. 


I see Hermes, unsuspected, dying, well belov’d, saying to 


the people, ‘“‘Do not weep for me; 
This is not my true country; I have lived banish’d from 
my true country, I now go back there,— 


I return to the celestial sphere where every one goes in 
his turn.” 
—Putnam’s Magazine; by permission. 
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WALT WHITMAN : THE LAST PHASE. 
BY ELIZABETH LEAVITT KELLER. 

The late Dr. Maurice Bucke of London, 
Canada, one of Mr. Whitman’s most intimate 
friends, afterward: his biographer, and one of his 
literary executors, met me at the Nurses’ Direc- 
tory of Philadelphia, and in a measure prepared 
me for the scenes and the people I was to en- 
counter. 

For twenty years Mr. Whitman had lived in 
Camden—for the last seven in the only house he 
had ever called his own.* To this poor little frame 
building, crowded in between two much larger 
ones, Dr. Bucke accompanied me. 

Our ring was answered by Mrs. Davis, Mr. 
Whitman’s good housekeeper, so well known to all 
the friends of his later years. I saw a tall, sweet- 
faced, middle-aged woman of quiet, modest de- 
meanor, and when she spoke I noticed that her 
voice was remarkably pleasant and well modu- 
lated. 

I laid aside my wraps, and, still in company with 
Dr. Bucke, groped my way up the dark staircase, 
and passing through a closet-like ante-room, en- 
tered the chamber of the dying poet. The small 
room was crowded with objects which the dusk of 
a winter’s afternoon did not fully reveal. The 
only things that stood out vividly were the white 
pillow and the placid face encircled with snowy 
hair. Motionless he lay, but when I was pre- 
sented to him he raised his eyelids, extended his 
hand, and welcomed me kindly. His brother, his 
literary executors, and certain other friends, 
grouped together, were speaking in low tones. A 
handsome, boyish-looking man, who seemed to be 
at every one’s beck and call, greeted me pleas- 
antly, and although he was seemingly tired to ex- 
haustion, there was a merry gleam in his eyes as 
we shook hands. This was Warren Fritzinger, 
his nurse, and my constant associate in taking 
care of the patient. Some etchings of the poet, 
‘ecently completed, had just been sent to him, 
One of these he gave to Dr. Bucke, who was 
about to return home; by request he added his 
autograph. He was held up in bed for this pur- 
pose, which he accomplished with much difficulty. 
Dr. Bucke took an affectionate leave of his friend, 
and bidding all good-by, hastened away; the 
others soon followed, and I was summoned to tea. 

On entering the dining-room, I was impressed 
—as I have since learned that others have been— 
by its remarkable likeness to the cabin of a ship. 
The table, with but one leaf up and.just large 
enough for two places, was placed against the 
wall. The stove stood near enough to serve as 
side table when needed; and in line with this was 
a small sink, over which were some closed shelves 
for dishes. In order to reach these dishes it was 
necessary to stand upon a stool. This was at 
hand under a rear extension of the stove. 
Then came a passage from the hall to the 
back door. In the hall was the flour barrel, oppo- 
site which was the cellar door. The cellarway I 
found had a wide shelf for food, and was hung 
around with tins, rolling pin, and other kitchen 
utensils. Elsewhere in this room—which might 
properly be called the living room, being dining- 
~*Late number, 328 Mickle Street. 
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room, kitchen, and sitting-room combined—were 
a lounge, a sewing machine, and some chairs. 
Every inch of wall space was covered. There 
were small shelves, brackets, wall-pockets, a 
clock, a calendar, and some pictures. The ceiling 
was hung with cages, in two of which were turtle 
doves; in the others were a robin and a canary. 
The plaintive cooing of the doves and the shrill 
notes of the canary were deafening. In a wooden 
case, behind a glass, were the stuffed remains of 
a paroquet, which formerly had added his voice to 
the din. On the lounge a coach-dog, carefully 
covered with a shawl, was serenely sleeping; two 
cats were sitting near the stove. These showed 
every disposition to friendliness by coming at once 
to the table and rubbing against me. Everything 
was homelike, and the table was well supplied. 
When I returned to the ante-room, Warren gave 
me some instructions, and insisted that I should 
call him if needed; then I was left alone. 

As I Sat in that little, dimly-lighted den and 
peered into the still dimmer apartment beyond, or 


stood upon the heaps of rubbish in the doorway,— _ 


over which I occasionally stumbled,—either to 
minister to my patient or to replenish the fire, I 
was more and more struck with the disorder on all 
sides. My first glance had been one of bewilder- 
ment; I now looked with deliberation and amaze- 
ment at my surroundings. Confusion, dust, and 
litter—it seemed the accumulation of ages. I 
afterwards learned that for over two years no 
books, magazines, or manuscripts had been re- 
moved from this, Walt Whitman’s peculiar sanc- 
tum. 

There were no bookcases, large shelves, or writ- 
ing desk; there was no receptacle for newspapers, 
and apart from the two overloaded tables, the 
floor had received all of them. Upon this his gen- 
eral table the daily papers had been dropped when 
read; the weeklies had followed, and in their turn 
the monthly magazines. An immense number of 
periodicals and pamphlets had been received in the 
course of two years, and all were still here. Al- 
most everything was yellow with age and soiled 
with the constant tramping of feet. 

The mass, which was nearly solid, was two feet 
in depth, and had many transverse ridges. Mr. 
Whitman had never bought stationery; he utilized 
wrapping papers, old letters and envelopes, and as 
he was in the habit of making his poems over and 
over, afterwards tearing up rejected bits, I found, 
on clearing up, bushels of fine litter, evenly dis- 
persed. Upon the stove was a large earthen dish. 
One author, to emphasize the neglect in which he 
thought Mr. Whitman lived, has declared that this 
contained his soup; but the dish never held any- 
thing but clean water, designed to keep the air of 
the room moist by evaporation. On the right 
side of the bed was an antiquated chest, on top of 
which were two bottles, one of eau-de-cologne and 
the other brandy, an old-fashioned candlestick, 
with candle and matches, a wine glass and 
tumbler, and a covered stone mug for drinking 
water. Within reach was his cane, which he was 
accustomed to use to summon attendance. On 
tthe left of the bed the mass of rubbish had reached 
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a height of at least four feet. On investigation, 
however, there proved to be a lounge underneath. 
The tables stood like cows in a meadow with the 
grass up to their bodies; and the legs of the bed, 
also, were buried out of sight. The only thing 
that had gone up with time was the imposing easy 
chair. This, with its white wolfskin, surmounted 
the pile like a throne. The wolfskin was sadly 
eaten, as were the old and poor garments that 
hung upon the walls. At one of the tables a bent 
metal drop-light held a chipped argand burner at 
a dangerous angle, and within this dingy glass 
shone a feeble ray of light, just making visible the 
pallid face and hoary hair of the dying man. As 
I stood on the mass and looked down, the sight 
was beyond description—Putnam’s Magazine, 
May, 1909. By permission. 
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VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS’ LOYALTY TO 
THEIR CITY. 


BY D. CHARLES O’CONNOR, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





We are taught loyalty from cradle days. We 
grow up filled with loyalty for our parents, our 
brothers and _ sisters. Loyalty is a positive 
quality, and should be developed to a marked de- 
gree. Unfortunately, many boys and’ girls, 
through indifference, bad company, and the like, 
allow the weeds of the negative or undesirable 
quality, disloyalty, to take root, and as it is nursed 
along it grows so rapidly as to choke the positive 
quality of loyalty and prevent its development. 
This is to be avoided, as it changes the entire na- 
ture of the person from an optimistic and agree- 
able attitude to a pessimistic and disagreeable 
one. It may be asked at the outset, Why should 
high school pupils be more loyal than any one 
else? One reason is that most boys and girls 
finish their education when they leave the high 
school, going directly to their chosen vocation in 
life, and should be equipped to meet the different 
problems that will confront them. By cultivat- 
ing the two positive qualities of loyalty and en- 
thusiasm, they will command the respect of every 
one, and their opinion and advice will be eagerly 
sought. In direct contrast are those that have al- 
lowed the negative qualities of disloyalty and in- 
difference to gain the mastery. Which will be the 
most desirable acquisition toa community? A 
second reason is because high school pupils are 
at the impulsive, impetuous, and talkative age. 
They like to talk. The boys will talk all day 
about a terrific drive over the left fielder’s head 
for three bases bringing in the winning run in the 
ninth inning of a ball game, or a goal from the 
field in a football game, and the girls will chatter 
like a flock of sparrows over an intricate stitch in 
embroidery, or the shading of roses in a fancy 
centre piece or bureau scarf; but if you ask any of 
them how many acres of parks in their city, or 
what section could be improved by adding a few 
shade trees, or how much money their city appro- 
priates for schools, or her standing in industrial 
circles, the enthusiastic illumination of their coun- 
tenances would change to a dark cloud effect, and 
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the replies would be: “Well, I don't know,” 
“IT never looked it up,” “I never thought to 
ask.” 

You never tire of praising the achievements of 
your parents, your brothers and sisters; you 
wouldn’t listen to any unkind remark about them; 
you would resent it; you would be able to explain 
their faults and shortcomings. Why not do the 
same for your city? A city is but a home grown 
larger. We are brothers and sisters of one large 
family living as a community. When you are 
studying your French lesson and a word appears 
that you cannot translate, you immediately resort 
to the dictionary, usually memorizing the word so 
as to instantly recognize it when it occurs again. 
Therefore, when any one asks you a question 
about Fitchburg that you cannot answer, consult 
the dictionary, which in this case would be the 
reference room at the Wallace library, where 425 
papers, pamphlets, and books concerning Fitch- 
burg may be found. 

I was sitting on a hotel veranda at a summer re- 
sort. Our conversation drifted to the subject of 
Massachusetts and her high position in education. 
I named a few of her leading colleges, technical 
and preparatory schools, when I was suddenly in- 
terrupted by one of the party, who said sarcas- 
tically: “Yes, and with all her educational insti- 
tutions, Massachusetts has a greater number of 
people who can neither read nor write than any 
state in the union.” His remark greatly sur- 
prised all the party, and as I was not posted on 
the subject, I could neither affirm nor deny his 
charge, but I said: “I believe you have been mis- 
informed.” He seemed emphatic, however, so I 
made a resolution that if that question was ever 
brought up again in my presence I would be able 
to explain it satisfactorily. 1 searched every- 
where for some record, but was unsuccessful, and 
finally wrote to Chief Gettemy of the census 
bureau, related the occurrence, and asked for 
some information on the subject. He wrote that 
in 1900 six out of every one hundred persons in 
Massachusetts were illiterates. Included in the 
illiterates are not only those that cannot read nor 
write, but also those that can read and not write, 
or can write and not read. In 1905 the number 
was reduced to four out of every 100. and of the 
total number of illiterates in the United States 
Massachusetts contributed but two per cent. 
This is a good showing, in the face of the handi- 
cap that Massachusetts contains the second chief 
port of entry for foreigners. So of course the re- 
mark made by the member of the party was far 
from the truth. 

Be well posted about your city, praise its 
achievements as you would those of a member of 
your own family, explain its weak points, for 
every city has them. Learn of its supremacy in 
textiles, paper, foundry, and machine shop 
products. The latter will be especially interesting 
to you, now that you have adopted the co-opera- 
tive industrial course, the first of its kind in 
America in connection with a high school. 

Be proud of the fact that your city spends one- 
third of its annual expense appropriation for its 
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schools, leading all cities of its size in the state, 
and only exceeded by Boston and Springfield, 
both of greater population. 

Not long ago it was my pleasure to listen to a 
stirring address by a graduate of this high school, 
and I was deeply moved by his expression of loy- 
alty to his city. In the course of his remarks he 
made this statement: “Dear Rollstone, the sen- 
tinel of rock that from all points of the compass 
marks the presence of Fitchburg, will always be to 
me the dearest, sweetest spot on earth.” What 
an expression of loyalty! Though his path of 
duty is in a large city at a considerable distance, 
his loyalty for his city and home was so fully de- 
veloped that it cropped out with great enthusiasm. 

The practice of loyalty will train you to be loyal 
to your teachers, your schools and their organiza- 
tions. It increases school spirit to be loyal to 
your city; it aids civic spirit; anda little later to 
your business interests or those of your em- 
ployers. Loyalty existing in a concern, from 
office boy to general manager, produces such a 
powerful working force that nothing can prevent 
its ultimate success. 

If you ever feel that disloyalty is gaining on 
you, in spite of your best efforts to prevent it, one 
of the best ways to ward it off is to repeat several 
times the beautiful lines from Shakespeare :— 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


—Address at Fitchburg High School. 
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SPIRIT AND AIMS IN THE CONDUCT OF PLAY.—(II.) 


BY CLARK W. HETHERINGTON, 
For American Playground Association. 





Activities on the Playground.—The director 
should be an expert in the use and direction of all 
playground activities, especially those involving 
the use of the standard apparatus for play and 
gymnastics, the usual plays and games, athletics, 
dancing, and the simpler forms of industrial work. 
He should receive thorough training through per- 
sonal instruction in and practice of all these 
activities throughout his course. He should also 
have at the same time frequent practice with chil- 
dren under playground conditions. At all times 
he must differentiate sharply between the use of 
these activities in the playground and the school. 
His training should cover especially the more im- 
portant difficulties to be met on the playground in 
the conduct of various games. 

Instruction in plays and games should involve: 
A presentation of the central idea of the game; 
the mental, moral, and physical factors involved; 
the predominant effects ; its dangers ; the rules and 
the reasons for them, etc. Playing the game with 
other teachers,- so as to acquire the spirit and 
rules of the games. Playing the game with chil- 
dren. Teaching and supervising the game played 
by children. 

Gymnastics should be much less formal than in 
regular indoor gymnasiums, and should consist 
chiefly of the simpler uses of swings, ropes, lad- 
ders, bars, rings, and poles for climbing, swinging, 
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and sliding. Correct methods of getting on and 
off, of starting and stopping, and of grasping 
should be inculcated, in order to minimize the 
danger of accident from falling off, loosing hold, 
and incorrect landing. 

Games, Athletics, and Dancing.—Kindergarten 
and ring games for little children. Children 
should have thirty or forty games that they play 
together. The director should teach a new game 
as soon as the children tire of the old ones, but 
only one at a time; it should be well known before 
another is introduced. 

The following games are recommended: Oats, 
Peas, Beans. Lads and Lassies. How Do You 
Do, My Partner? Dance, Dear Partner Mine. 
I See You. Would You Know How Does the 
Farmer? In and Out the Village. Little Part- 
ner, Walk with Me. Soldier Boy. In the Spring. 

Games for Older Children.—Most of these in- 
volve well defined sets of rules, many of them be- 
ing the official rules of organizations devoted to 
their practice. The games should be taught 
strictly according to the rules. The director 
should secure digests of the rules. Post them up. 
Distribute copies. Exercise children as umpires 
or judges occasionally to stimulate their interest 
in the rules, Ignorance of the rules on the part of 
the director is unpardonable. He should teach the 
nicer points of play of the various positions and 
not leave the acquirement of skill wholly to “ath- 
letic instinct.” 

3oys’ Games.—Attention each season should be 
focused upon a few games, the number to be ex- 
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tended from year to year and as need arises. A 
few games, well played, are better than a large 
number indifferently played. In making a selec- 
tion of games, those that hold interest for a sea- 
son should have the preference. Baseball, basket- 
ball, and football are national games. As such 
they are played by the American boy in season. 
The playground should become the centre for 
these activities. Football must be further modi- 
fied before it is suitable for playground use. 
Hockey and shinny have their place in the annual 
cycle of boys’ games. These games should form 
a part of playground activities. A “between sea- 
son” game should be included in the list. It is 
recommended that prisoner’s base and duck on a 
rock be made playground games. 

For Boys from Nine to Twelve Years of Age.— 
Bat and ball games. Games leading up to base- 
ball. Three-old-cat. Stick games Hockey and 
shinny. Fox in the hole. Racket games. 
Tether ball. Prisoner’s base. Duck on a,rock. 
Ring toss, marbles, tug of war. 

For Boys from Twelve Years On.—Bat and ball 
games. Inflated football games. Most of those 
for younger boys. 

Girls’ Games.—For girls under ten or twelve the 
games should not differ materially from those for 
boys, and should be taught in the same manner. 
For girls over ten or twelve the less strenuous 
team games should be used in moderation. 
These should include captain ball, volley ball, play- 
ground ball, tether ball, tennis, and croquet, also 
certain of the singing and dancing games. 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING.—(L.) 


The College English requirements for 1910 in- 
clude in the list Browning (poems selected). 
These poems are on the reading list, and there is, 
therefore, a wide range to choose from. But 
there are always certain favorites that one returns 
to, such as “Pippa’s Song,” “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
“The Boy and the Angel,” “The Last Ride To- 
gether,’ “Prospice,” and perhaps “Abt Vogler” 
and “Saul.” And first, at least longest of remem- 
brance, is “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ That 
goes back to childhood’s days, and is dramatic 
with the varied feelings it stirred in the younger 
days. First there is the picture of the foreign 
town—the clean streets and the gables, and the 
illusion of a city of the imagination. Then there 
is the feeling of distress, at the invasion of the 
rats, the perplexity, and disgust, and fear. We 
used to understand them all, and feel how out of 
place, how inconsiderate was the pomposity of the 
Mayor. He seemed so inadequate to the situa- 
tion, and because so inadequate. so -unworthy, so 
unfitting for his position. The Corporation were 
a helpless, useless set. We felt they might make 
a.good show on state occasions, but in the face of 
a real calamity, when the whole city was looking 
to them for its salvation, how utterly. impotent, 
how disgracefully impotent they were! We 
imagined them as haying some feeling, of possess- 


ing a realizing sense of their own feebleness, of 
being borne down by it, and sustaining their dig- 
nity only by the presence of the Mayor, who sat 
puffing in their midst, breathing hard, not from 
anxiety, but from fat. We used to have a real 
pity for the Corporation, but for the Mayor not a 
whit! We felt that the quake of consternation 
was a well-merited shock on his part. But our 
whole heart went out to the Piper from the mo- 
ment of his entrance. We shivered a little at his 
sharp blue eyes, but when we looked again “at 
the lips where smiles went out and in,” we were 
wholly his. We felt that the sharpness of his eyes 
was somehow for the pompous Mayor and the 
imbecile Corporation, and that they looked right 
through the haughty assurance, just as we did; 
but we knew those playing smiles were for us, the 
children, and that here was our Helper and De- 
liverer. The simplicity of his introduction of him- 
self confirmed our faith in him, but a delicious 
little thrill possessed us when he told of his 
“secret charm.” Now we knew the city was to 
be saved. Every means of human art had been 
tried. There was nothing left but magic. And 
how we did love those mysterious powers that 
could do things when the greatest men we knew 
could not; and how faithfully and wonderingly we 
believed in those powers in the days when we 
were little mystics! 
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The story had to follow just exactly as it does; 
our childish faith would have accepted nothing 
else; but that smile again, that inscrutable little 
smile, not like those that were at home on the 
Piper’s lips,—that made us shiver a little, as the 
eyes did. What were we afraid of? We surely 
did not know,—the mysterious again. But we 
were furious with the Mayor, more pompous and 
more ridiculous than ever. With all his avoir- 
dupois, and backed up by the Corporation, he 
seemed a far smaller man than the Piper. And 
the names that he spoke in such a familiar way, 
Bagdat, and the Caliph, with all the glory of Ara- 
bian Nights around them, seemed to add to his 
stature. We were fairly dazzled, yet we loved 
him. We wondered how the Mayor dared to an- 
swer him back, and we trembled for the city and 
the Corporation when that threat was uttered, 
“Do your worst.” As for the Mayor, we felt that 
whatever happened to him only served him right. 

We finished the story with mixed feelings. All 
the joy of the children was ours; we danced with 
them down the sunny street, with the joy that 
knew nor asked no reason. We only knew we 
had to go, and that we followed to a happy land 
where all the mysteries were real and all the 
things we half knew, but loved, in our dreams 
came true. But then, there was the tragedy, too, 
the empty homes, and the poor fathers and 
mothers; that remembrance nearly broke our 
hearts, And the painted church window,—it was 
like the real ones in the church that we loved to 
dream over on Sundays, sad, tender and strange; 
deepening something in us, and leading from our 
real life back into the life that had been before 
ours began, and forward into the life that some- 
time we must enter,—a beautiful life to think of 
in prospect, but where we should miss the familiar 
ways, and where there would be an aching father’s 
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and mother’s heart if we should happen to die as 
children. 

We would come out of the poem as we Came 
out of church, softened, and made gentler, and 
feeling that we had felt something deeper and 
richer than our everyday experience gave us, 
But we were glad of the daisy fields, and the pas- 
ture slopes, and the pine grove playgrounds, and 
the familiar home, and the sunshine everywhere. 
And we were glad of our companions who hadn't 
read the poem, and so had not been lost for a little 
while, as we had. They were so natural; it was 
good to find them just the same, for we felt our- 
selves in some way to be different. 

What is the power of the poem, that in reading 
it a score or more of years after, with full intent 
to criticise, elucidate, or analyze, it gets the same 
hold upon us and transports to our childhood’s 
realm of the imagination? Certainly it is that 
sympathy with childhood, and understanding of it, 
that cannot be elucidated nor analyzed, but that 
we feel in every line. We can find a philosophy 
in the poem if we look for it, but it will spoil the 
charm to seek it out. Let it have its way with us. 
Let us look at the marvelous word-painting as at 
a picture, where we step over the frame, as the 
child did in the fairy tale, and find ourselves at 
home and in our native land. The poem was 
written for a child, and for a child to make pic- 
tures for, so the poet’s wish was to enter into the 
child’s imagination ; that is, if he had any serious 
wish in writing it. It seems better to think that 
it had no serious wish, but that it bubbled out of 
the child left in him to delight another child, and 
that the words came of themselves, pleasing the 
writer with their aptness of expression. The 
poem charms us because the charm is in it, and 
we spoil a charm by trying to explain it; that is, 
it vanishes, and is not, stealing away into its own 
place—the world of the imagination. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


MAP QUESTIONS. —(I.) 


Use the best map in your school geography. 

Do not trust to railroad maps for these esti- 
mates and measurements. 

When it is a question of east and west, north 
and south, be sure to use latitude and longitude, 
and not trust to appearances. 

The pupils should first write the answers to 
these questions from memory and hand them in 
to the teacher. They should then take the map 
and write as correct answers as they can from a 
study of the map, and pass these in. 

The ‘first paper should then be returned to them, 
and they should mark “Correct” or “Incorrect” 
on each answer. 

QUESTIONS ON NEW ENGLAND. 

1. Which is farther north, Augusta or 
Bangor? 

2. St. Albans or Bangor? 


38. Montpelier or Augusta? 


4. Portland or Rutland, Vt.? 


ia 


5. Which is farther west, Rangeley Lakes or 
Moosehead Lake? 

6. Lewiston or Portland? 

%. Portsmouth or Boston? 

8. Lowell or Providence? 

9. Worcester or Manchester, N. H.? 

10. Portland or Provincetown? 

11. Newport, R. I., or Concord, N. H.? 

12. Hartford or Brattleboro? 

13. St. Johnsbury or Springfield, Mass.? 

14. Which is farther south, Bennington or 
Nashua? 

15. Newport, Vt., or Calais? 

16. Lowell or North Adams? 

17%. Salem or Amherst, Mass.? 

18. Provincetown or Pittsfield? 

19. Fall River or Hartford? 

20. Rutland, Vt., or Concord, N. H.? 

21. New Bedford or Willimantic? 

22. Nantucket or Bridgeport? 





(Continued on page 468, } 
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FAMILIAR 


The value of all great art is in the thought ex- 
pressed, and not in the fact of expression. The 
musician’s skill is misused if we think only of his 
dexterity. So with the expression of thought in 
painting and sculpture, if the cleverness of draw- 
ing, or color, or modeling is realized before the 
central thought, the work has failed in its highest 
mission. We have hidden the theme. 

Our pupils must be helped to understand that 
the work they do in drawing is the same as learn- 
ing the alphabet in language, and that when they 
know’ the letters they must learn to spell words 
and construct sentences. 

November suggests to all our minds the cul- 
mination of the year in the harvest. The thought 
of the abundance of nature seems especially ap- 
propriate, and fruits, nuts, vegetables, and late 
flowers are the seasonable nature subjects. 
Fruits, nuts, and vegetables are only other names 
for seed-pods, not only giving us food for the pres- 
ent, but promise for the future. 

In working out our theme, the first technical 
point to consider is the arrangement of the sub- 
ject. Have the space used to enclose the drawing 
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in harmony with the general shape, and endeavor 
to so arrange the material that the most important 
mass will come above the centre. One point in 
our subject is always of more interest than any 
other or: expresses our central thought more 
clearly. Give this special thing the prominent 
place, and arrange for it first. Other details must 
be subordinate to the principal one, and stems and 
tendrils, being the connecting lines of a compo- 
sition, should help lead the mind through the eyes 
to the central thought. 

Another thing in arrangement of a subject 
which is most valuable in results is to avoid having 
things look as if they had come together by 
chance. Everything in a drawing should have a 
positive reason for being there. If there is no 
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SUBJECTS 


reason for its presence, remove it as positively as 
you would remove superfluous words in the Eng- 
lish work. This gives to the drawing a desirable 
simplicity and clearness. 

When the composition is determined and the 
drawing accurate, the attention must next be 
given to the treatment of the subject. If form is 
of more importance than color, the outline 


methods are best adapted to our needs. 
The silhouettes make very effective drawings, 
and, with white spaces left, express the detail most 
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accurately. In these silhouettes we realize very 
clearly the value of masses in a composition, and 
gain an understanding of balance in the way in 
which the parts of the subject are distributed in 
the space. 

Color in the autumn is fuller and richer and 
more gorgeous than at other times of the year, 


























and it forms such an important part of our im- 
pressions of everything about us that it would be 
a mistake not to use it freely. 

Color is like music. There are scales, that 
show how colors change in an orderly succession 
of notes; there are chords, which are combina- 
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tions of colors, governed by laws of harmony ; and 
there are keys, which determine whether our sub- 
ject shall be in a minor, with subdued grayed 
tones, or a major, with the fullest brilliancy of 
which the color is capable. 
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The color, which expresses emotion just as 
clearly as form does, is the first attribute about a 
picture which attracts our attention. Our divi- 
sion of colors into warm and cool is determined by 
the effect which they produce upon our minds; 
yellow, red, and orange, and their related hues, 
suggest warmth and cheerfulness, and under some 
conditions produce excitement. They are liable 
to be disturbing in large quantities. Blue, green, 
and violet are called cool colors, and can be used 
to suggest to our minds coldness, discomfort, and 
despair, but by their judicious use we obtain sen- 
sations of quietness and peace. They are pleas- 
anter to live with than the warm colors. 

Again, sensations of elation or dejection can be 
obtained by the key that is used; bright colors ex- 
cite, gray colors calm. 
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By following nature’s methods in considering 
these points in the arrangement of our composi- 
tion, we shall get the happiest results. 

We are surrounded by a world in greens and 
blues, with large spaces of color of a gray quality, 
with the brilliant color in occasional touches. 
Here is a lesson for us in the use of color. Have 
the largest spaces quiet, subdued hues, with a 
single piece of full intensity to concentrate upon 
the point of emphasis. 

Artistic qualities in drawing and painting, as in 
music and sculpture, are much talked of and sel- 
dom defined. Artistic expression is sensitive, deli- 
cate expression. The ability to seize the charac- 
teristics of a subject and to attain.a refinement ot 
perception, combined with the power of express- 
ing truthfully, makes work artistic. 

treo e 
PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE OF HOME AND SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The developing work of home and school co-opera- 
tion has had its latest and best demonstration in the 
third annual conference of that admirably-directed, up- 
to-date organization—the Philadelphia League of Home 
and School Associations. 

The Philadelphia Union is the first of the city leagues, 
and it has consistently held the lead in originality of 
methods and in extension of influence. Fourteen new 
associations have been added during the past year, mak- 
ing a total of fifty schools in the Quaker city in which 
there are now active home and school societies. During 
the year something over 110,000 persons have been 
brought in touch with the city schools who might not 
otherwise have entered them. The total of open meet- 
ings reached 459, with an aggregate atendance of 82,924, 
and to this must be added the attendance of social cen- 
tres, reaching nearly 30,000. What these figures imply 
in the increased amity between the public and the 
schools is only barely apprehended as the reports are 
given at the annual conference. 

“The neighbors of Chestnut Hill have gathered in a 
common spirit of friendliness toward the school building, 
in which their young people are playing out of school 
hours in company with splendid men and women, whom 
to admire is to add to one’s self-respect,” said one from 
a suburban school. “Trained educational leaders, manly 
men; and womanly women from the neighborhood have 
joined hands in the effort to establish the right kind of 
recreation in Chestnut Hill, knowing full well that “a 
people’s play is a fair test of a people’s character.” 

“The local newspaper, L’Opinione, announced that a 
social centre was a party in the school to which everybody 
could come for nothing,” reported a delegate from one 
of the schools in the congested Italian section. “The 
average attendance was 447 on each of the two nights 
every week: the average enjoyment was beyond figure 
computation.” 

With the incomparable Ella Flagg Young, superintend- 
ent of the Chicago schools; the impressive state superin- 
tendent, Aley of Indiana; the devoted social worker, Jane 
Day cf New York; the eloquent O. T. Corson of Ohio, and 
the inimitable Henry Houck of Pennsylviania as guests 
of honor and chief speakers; large and interested audi- 
ences; brisk business meetings, and brilliant social fea- 
tures, the third annual conference of the Philadelphia 
League has gone on record as the best yet. The work of 
the home and school visitors was so appealingly pre- 
sented by Miss Jaue Day that this line of work will in 











[Continued on page 467.) 
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WORTHLESS OPINIONS. 


It is amusing to see how many men and women 
think it of importance what their opinion is on 
certain educational questions. They take them- 
selves seriously, and some editors take them seri- 
ously. The two popular questions upon which 
men seem to be opinionated just now are these:— 

“Are there too many women teachers?” 

“Should boys and girls be in separate schools?” 

There is not an expert in the world whose opin- 
ion on either of those subjects is worth the cost 
of the printer’s ink that records it. The Thaw 
trial was a demonstration that there are experts 
for sale even on the science of insanity ; every man 
who was paid for testifying was on the side that 
paid him. Even when a man’s life or freedom 
is at stake an expert’s testimony is a public scan- 
dal. How much more ina case like this where 
prejudice is the whole thing? 

Remember that there has never been presented 
any body of facts to show that a woman teacher’s 
influence, or that the influence of a body of women 
teachers, even on boys at any age may not be as 
wholesome as that of a man or of men. There 
has never been produced a body of facts to show 
that there is any disadvantage to boys or girls at 
any age in being at school together. All that has 
ever been said is that “My prejudices are against 
it.” It is ridiculous for any man to say what his 
prejudices are on such a subject. You can afford 
to laugh at every one who spreads his prejudices 
before the world. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the principal of one of the large high schools in 
the United States says that English schools are 
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better than American, but gives no fact to bear it 
out, except that they have a larger percentage of 
men teachers and that boys and girls are not 
taught together. He does not say how many 
English schools he knows, nor how many. Ameri- 
can schools. His opinion is evidently based upon 
his prejudices against women teachers and co-edu- 
cation, and he thinks he is to convert the world to 
his prejudices by asserting his opinion upon a re- 
lated condition. It is too late in the world’s his- 
tory to influence people worth influencing in that 
way. 
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DR. W. T. HARRIS: 
EX-U. 8S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


There are two American educators who should 
be known to every teacher in the land. ‘These 
are Elmer Ellsworth Brown, the United States 
commissioner of education, and Dr. William Tor- 
rey Harris, the most eminent American educator 
of this generation. Dr. Harris, now of Provi- 
dence, R. L., was United States commissioner of 
education for seventeen years (September 13, 1889, 
to July 1, 1906). This is by far the longest term 
of service of any commissioner of education, the 
other twenty-one years being divided among four 
commissioners, Barnard, Eaton, Dawson, and 
Brown. He was appointed by a Republican, 
Harrison, when he was a Democrat; reappointed 
by a-Democrat, Cleveland, when he was a Re- 
publican, and was reappointed by McKinley and 
Roosevelt. He retired in 1906 because his health 
had begun to fail and because the Carnegie com- 
mission desired to honor him with the first retire- 
ment pension, $3,000 for life,-with $1,500 for life 
to Mrs. Harris, if she survives him. 

Dr. Harris has been distinctly and eminently the 
leader in educational thought, professionally and 
philosophically, for thirty years. No other man 
has ever occupied this position among educational 
educators. Horace Mann’s leadership was ad- 
ministrative and along pioneer lines, but Dr. Har- 
ris’s leadership has been purely that of intellectual 
and scholastic mastery of men. No other man 
has had any appreciable influence in tlie profes- 
sional phases of the National Education Associa- 
tion as compared with that exerted by Dr. Harris, 
who has had the admiring loyalty of the entire 
body of influential leaders. 

Dr. Harris is a native of New England, having 
been born in North Killingly, Conn., on Septem- 
ber 10, 1835. He was a student in Yale for two 
and a half years, and left deliberately because the 
course then provided did not appeal to him. 
Nevertheless, Yale gave him an A. M. as early as 
1869 and LL. D. in 1895. Brown gave him Ph. D. 
in 1893; the University of Jena the same in 1899; 
the State University of Missouri, LL.D. in 1870: 
University of Pennsylvania, LL.D. in 1894; and 
Princeton, LL. D. in 1896. Few other American 
educators ,have received any such array of 
scholarly honors. In the case of Dr. Harris they 
have been purely in recognition of scholastic 
achievement. His public school work was in St. 
Louis from 1857 to 1880. Beginning as princi- 
pal, he was promoted to assistant superintendent, 
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and for thirteen years he was superintendent of 


that city. 
His thirteen reports as superintendent of St. 


Louis schools are the only city superintendent’s | 


reports to be in demand at high prices. These 
sell for $65 and. upwards per set. This’ demand 
for his official writings thirty years after they were 
issued is an honor attained by no other city su- 
perintendent. 

The Springfield Republican, the leading Ameri- 
can daily, in September, 1909, speaks of him as 
the chief American philosopher, who, in con- 
structive philosophy, has gone far beyond other 
American masters. 


—S- —— 
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BOYS AND BIBLE STUDY. 


The following is well worth thinking about :— 

Most boys are supposed to like athletics. And 
most boys are supposed to dislike Bible study. 

ut listen to this from one of the most remarkable 
young men an American college ever turned out, 
who once scored a touchdown against a Harvard 
’varsity football team by a phenomenal 100-yard 
run, won a Cecil Rhodes scholarship at Oxford, 
whipped the Englishmen in event after event of 
their own athletics, piling up his intellectual 
honors the while, and finally made everybody 
gasp by daring to attempt a final Oxford history 
examination, for which the English students take 
three years to prepare, after “plugging up” for it 
only six months. Half the class failed, but he 
passed with high honors. At twenty-six years of 
age this man, David Porter, decided to devote 
himself to the Christian life of the young men of 
America, and is at present working under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion among the boys of the secondary schools. 
This is what he says, after a wide experience with 
boys: “In the average secondary school it is easier 
to get boys to undertake regular systematic Bible 
study than it is to get them to try for any athletic 
team.” 

“Dave” Porter’s reasons for his belief are given 
in a remarkable article just published in the Sun- 
day School Times. 

SS se 
IS THERE NEVER TO BE AN END? 


Is there to be no end to college deviltry? Is the 
“small” college to be a stench in the nostrils of all 
decent men? It might be well to have state laws 
closing for a time every college which could not 
control its students sufficiently to eliminate hood- 
lumism. 

Most colleges now have their students under 
control, but several have not, and nothing appears 
likely to be effectual but state laws. Perhaps stu- 
dents would be decent if they realized that the 
consequences would be the same whether they 
were found out or not. Here is an account ofa 
classic event on October 14:— 

Tarred and feathered from head to foot 
and = shivering from cold and_ exhaustion, 
Forest Whittin of Ohio, a freshman in 
—— College, stumbled into M—— hall, the col- 
lege dormitory, early this morning and asked as- 
sistance from his classmates. He had been hazed 
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by upper class men. A rigorous investigation 
instituted by the faculty produced no known re- 
sults. According to Whittin’s story, he was sum- 
moned from his room late at night and _ sur- 
rounded by thirty masked students. All wore 
their coats inside out as a further protection 
against discovery. The hazers hurried him to 
nearby woods, stripped him, and, after shingling 
his hair with horse clippers, applied tar and 
feathers. Running short of feathers, they rolled 
Whittin in the dead leaves, and, after dancing and 
singing about him, left him to find his way to his 
room. Whittin, although popular among his 
classmates, is reported to have talked more than 
the upper class men thought a freshman should 
do. After being scrubbed with kerosene, he was 
able to attend classes the next day. 

Of course the “upper” class men call it fun.” If 
they were discovered and expelled they would 
glory in it doubtless, but if the institution was put 
out of commission for a time there would be no 
glory in it. 

There is nothing smart in any deed that thirty 
men can do to one helpless man. There is noth- 
ing bright or witty in it. There is nothing to it 
but cheap, coarse, vile bullying. 
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THE BOARD PROBLEM. 
One rural school problem has not received suffi- 





-cient attention; namely, the difficulty of getting 


good board. There are thousands of districts in 
which teachers, unless they belong there, cannot 
get board of any kind, and thousands of others in 
which they cannot get respectable boarding ac- 
commodations. This is a condition, and not a 
theory, that confronts the advocates of continuing 
one-room rural schools. The best families must 
consent to board the teachers, or the schools must 
be consolidated. 
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THE SCHMIDLAPPS’ WISDOM. 


Mr. Schmidlapp of Cincinnati has provided 
abundantly for a worthy investigation. Cincin- 
nati ig building two great new high schools, which 
will have domestic science and other industrial 
departments for girls, and there is a mechanics 
institute which provides facilities for training 
young women for a few callings, but Cincinnati 
has no industrial school to prepare poor working 
girls for the work they have to doin real life. 
The commission under the Schmidlapp fund will 
study the working-girl problem as it has never 
been done in any city. The commission is work- 
ing it out experimentally and very carefully. 
The first thing is to study the problem of the poor 
working girl—the causes that send her to work 
at this young age, her condition, preparation, and 
especially her educational fitness for earning an 
independent living. In working out the plans 
they are making experiments in training some 
forty young girls; they are conducting a vocation 
bureau to study hundreds of others; they are in- 
vestigating the condition of the girls who apply 
to the superintendent of schools for permits to go 
to work; they are studying the business colleges 
and other private institutions which propose to 
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train them; and they are planning a survey of the 
institutions offering them work. Cincinnati is 
leading in many things educationally, but in noth- 
ing better than in this. 
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FINDLAY OF ENGLAND. 


The University of West Virginia, the Hyannis 
summer school, and Chautauqua united in bringing 
to America this season Dr. J. J. Findlay, who is 
probably the foremost man in England in the sci- 
ence and art of education. He was born in Hemp- 
stead, England. He has his M. A. degree from 
Oxford University, and his Ph. D. from Leipsic. 
He was master of the Modern Side at Bath Col- 
lege and at Rugby school. He has been head- 
master of two Wesleyan proprietary schools, 
Queens College, Taunton, and Wesley College, 
Sheffield. He has studied the school system of 
Germany, and has made an educational tour of 
the United States, making a report as assistant 
commissioner to the royal commission on sec- 
ondary education. He has been lecturer on edu- 
cation at the College of Preceptors, London, and 
headmaster of the Intermediate School for Boys, 
Cardiff. Since 1900 he has been professor of edu- 
cation in Manchester University. He has written 
several works of note, chief of which are “Arnold 
of Rugby,” “Principles of Class Teaching,” and 
“The Nation’s Need”; and has edited several vol- 
umes in Blackie’s Pedagogical Series. The move- 
ment whereby English scholars come to America 


for professional service is highly commendable. 
10 OO Gre @-ee 


FARM SCHOOLS INCREASING. 


Never in the history of the world has such 
progress been made in agricultural education as 
in the United States during the last eleven years, 
is the conclusion of Dick J. Crosby, specialist in 
agricultural education of the department of agri- 
culture in a report recently issued. The growing 
activity in all phases of agricultural education in 
this country has been reflected in the larger de- 
mands made upon the department of agriculture 
for information upon every phase of agriculture. 
In 1890 the total income of land-grant colleges 
aggregated only $5,000,000; to-day it is $18,000,- 
000. The number of students has increased from 
4,000 to $14,000. 
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MONUMENT VS. ROSES. 


One of the tragedies of the day has recently 
been enacted in Philadelphia in the organization 
of the Elizabeth Phillips Memorial Association. 
Miss Phillips was a noble-spirited woman who 
committed suicide early in August. She was 
known as “Miss Santa Claus” because of her 
founding of a noble mission, through which she 
distributed presents to the poor children of Phila- 
delphia on Christmas. The daily papers praised 
her at Christmas time, and the children loved her 
then, but when, in mid-summer, she sought en- 
couragement for next Christmas, there were deaf 
ears. These men had laid in their stock of Chris- 
mas and mid-winter goods, but they told her that 
she was “too preyious,” There appeared to her 
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sure failure for her plan next Christmas, and she 
could not think of the children expecting their 
Christmas greeting and finding it not, so she in- 
haled gas and departed. Now the city that had 
not roses for her, living, is to raise a monument 
at her grave, and will dedicate it on Christmas 
day. It is a temptation to say things, but we for- 


bear. Our readers can think. 
GATE SON Lee 
BUREAU OF MUNI ‘IPAL RESEARCH. 

On another page we gladly print the letter of 
Dr. William H. Allen as to our editorial on the 
“Bureau of Municipal Research.’ We are happy 
to say that the editorial was not inspired by any 
one, nor was it the echo of any opinion we have 
heard expressed. We may have been unfortu- 
nate in the features of its work that we have seen. 
We would not prejudice any one not familiar with 
the work of the bureau, and those who are 
familiar with it will have their own impression. 
We shall be pleased if we can think that the 
bureau is not prejudiced against Dr. Maxwell. 


—_——_- == 
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CLEAN BOYS WANTED. 

Young men addicted to the use of tobacco or 
intoxicating liquors or who frequent pool rooms 
or saloons have been barred from the privilege of 
obtaining an education in the Escanaba (Michi- 
gan) public schools. The action by the school 
board came as the result of complaints that the 
standard of scholarship was being impaired. This 
shows the public sentiment which is asserting it- 
self far and near. 

— —————__ -& -0- 0-9-0 —_— 

President Nichols of Dartmouth says: “To 
blame intercollegiate athletics. for the lack of 
scholarly enthusiasm is a mistake. The real cause 
lies in the condition of society and our national 
life. Intercollegiate sports make for undergradu- 
ate solidarity; they teach self-control, concentra- 
tion, and obedience. The severest test of a gen- 
tleman is his bearing in victory or defeat.” 











There are in Chicago thirty-three elaborately 
equipped and skilfully supervised playgrounds for 
the children. Each is supported by the city at 
great expense. The equipment is complete of the 
latest patterns. 


It was not Charles R. Crane of Japan fame, but 
his father, who made the speech about a college 
education. 


The public school playground transposes many 
a boy from a public liability to a public asset. 


Five times as much tonnage comes out of Lake 
Superior as goes into it. 


Massachusetts has $60,000,000 in elementary 
public school property. 


A good system of shorthand is by far the sim- 
plest spelling. 


Cleveland is satisfying the most critical on the 


three R’s. 


A triumph is the closing scene of a contest 


Fear begets fear, 
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PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE OF HOME AND SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


[Continued from page 463. ]} 





all probability be introduced in Philadelphia and else- 
where as a result. The housing problem and the need 
for school lunches were also adopted as new lines of 
work by Philadelphia home and school bodies. 

More than 2,000 persons concerned in the educational 
work of the city and state greeted Mrs. Young at the re- 
ception given her in connection with the conference by 
the Teachers’ Association in the assembly hall of the 
Central high school and heard a remarkable address, 
showing this gifted woman’s grasp of educational prob- 
lems. She pointed out that “if the teacher is not happy 
and breathing the breath of life, the children will not be 
happy, and will not breathe the breath of life.” “If we 
do not find our ideals in the schoolroom,” she said, “then 
we do not know what life in the schoolroom may be- 
come.” She commended the great movement for child 
study—‘“the beginning of a great renaissance’”—which 
she predicted will end in the development of the human 
race. 

Corson’s eloquent and witty message embodied the 
duty of training children to obedience and to work as a 
primary requirement of both parent and teacher. And 
Aley’s most significant point was that the school’s 
greatest economic value was in its production of young 
men and women trained to think reasonably on ques- 
tions of public interest. His suggestion that the child 
of the rich as well as of the poor should be trained in a 
practical vocation was heartily applauded. 

That the Philadelphia League of Home and Schodl 
Associations is a really powerful body numerically as 
well as in the character of its clientele and leadership is 
realized when it is known that there are a grand total 
of nearly 9,000 persons interested. Of these 3,500 are 
connected directly with the various local associations, 
and the balance are in the fifteen affiliated societies, 
among which are the Public Education Association, 
George Henderson, president; the New Century Women’s 
Club, Miss Elizabeth Lowry, president; the Civie Club. 
Mrs. Matthew Baird, president; the Philadelphia branch 


of the International Kindergarten Union, Miss Anna 
Williams, president; the Normal and High Schools 
Alumnae, Mrs. Mary Geisler, president; the Normal 


Alumnae, Miss Mary Peacock, president; the Independ- 
ence Hall Chapter, D. A. R., Mrs. David S. Stetson, 
president, etc. 

The president and founder of the league is Mrs. Edwin 
C. Grice, to whose fertility of resource and admirable 
generalship the success of the movement in Philadelphia 
is largely due, splendidly seconded and supported as it 
has been by Dr. Martin Brumbaugh. The other officers 
are William C. Ash, principal of the Trades school, and 
Miss Helen Yefkes, principal of the George H. Thomas 
school, secretaries; Mrs. Lewis Somers, treasurer. The 
counselors and vice-presidents include School Principals 
Misses Hester C. Connell, Louise H. Haeseler, Mary 
Adair, Dr. Francis B. Brandt, Dr. George W. Flounders, 
Professor Leslie Miller, Milton Cooper, Miss Margaret 
tobinson, School Director Mrs. I. Harrison O’Harra, and 
many prominent citizens. 

Ap aftermath and suggestive feature of the conference 
was the practical plan by which “echo meetings” were 
held simultaneously on October 28 by all the local home 
and school associations to discuss the special topic, “The 
Immediate Needs of Our School Community.” (Improve- 
ments, new buildings, district high schools, public play- 
grounds, etc.) 

Jane A. Stewart. 
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THANKSGIVING TABLEAUX FOR CHILDREN.—(I.) 


BY CONSTANCE DARCY MACKAY, 
Shirley Centre, Mass. 


[These tableaux, with their accompanying prologues, 
are designed to give an idea of the daily life of our fore- 
fathers, both realistic and ideal. The setting is simple; 
the costumes and properties within the reach of every 
child. The tableaux are suitable for home or school. 
For the tableaux a rope or wire should be run across 
that portion of room or platform that is used as a stage. 
On this hang curtains or several sheets that have been 
securely basted or pinned together, and fasten them so 
that they cai be drawn back Curtain-wise, and then 
closed again after each scene. This should give space 
for dressing-rooms on each side of the stage. If a wood- 
land “set” cannot he procured, the stage proper should 
be enclosed by a screen on each side. On the screens 
drape green curtains or cheap green cambric. Or a 
couple of clothes-horses draped in the same way will do 
equally well. Green cambric or curtains should be 
hung in the background. As the scene all through the 
tableaux is an outdoor one, try to bring into the room as 
much of “a breath of the great spaces”. as possible. 
Branches of trees in all their autumn glory should be 
fastened to the draped screens. Scatter a few leaves on 
the floor Grouped in corners have all the plants that 
the children can bring, banking green tissue paper about 
the pots. For the wigwam,a tent buiit of sheet, 
peaked as such wigwams are, with black tissue paper 
basted about the top to give a semblance of smokiness. 
The tableaux begin by the town crier coming before 
the curtain to speak the prologue.] 

Town Crier.— 
Friends, such a scene as here shall show 
Was oft enacted long ago 
In those old wondrous far-off days 
When Pilgrims with their proud, staunch ways 
Refused the wrong and chose the right, 
And let their sureness be their might. 
Their praises, therefore, let us sing. 
"Twas they who made our Thanksgiving; 
’Twas they, with work of brain and hand, 
Who sought and founded this new land. 
They had no thought of ease or pelf, 
They bade farewell to love of self; 
} They bravely passed through times of stress, 
Yet gave not way to boastfulness! 
They conquered anger and false pride, 
No faint heart could with them abide— 
Grim fear before their stout hearts flew, 
Courage they had, steadfastness, too! 
While in each splendid Pilgrim heart 
Stern dauntlessness bore equal part; 
Or else how could the Pilgrims face 
From day to day the strange new place 
Beset with famine and with foe, 
With hardship, terror, wind, and snow! 
They suffered hunger, fear, and cold, 
They had few goods and little gold. 
It was the spirit that they brought 
Which did the wonders that they wrought! 
A spirit dauntless, gallant, high! 
Left to us all to profit by! 
So, comrades, as there draweth near 
The time of bounty and of cheer, 
Think of the Pilgrims, true and sure, 
Quick to endeavor and endure, 
Who spread a feast on that far morn 
To bless the garnered fruits and corn, 
The apples and the golden maize. 
For these they gave all thanks and praise! 4 
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Think, then, of what the Pilgrims bore 

In ¢oming to this unknown shore, 

And keep the land they gave to you 
Forever splendid, great, and true! 
TABLEAU—THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 


I. 

The scene is supposedly out of doors. In the centre of 
the stage stands one of the Pilgrims. In his hands, 
lifted high and votive-like above his head, a great bas- 
ket, Indian woven, filled with grapes, pears, apples, and 
ears of corn. At his left sit a group of Indians, with 
war paint, feathers, and blankets round their shoulders. 
At his right, a number of other Pilgrims, the girls with 
long dresses and staid white caps and kerchiefs; the boys 
with cloaks and peaked hats. ‘The tableau lasts half a 
minute. Curtain. 

II. 
PROLOGUE SPOKEN BY A COLONIAL GIRL. 


I speak a prologue, and my part 

Is to enchain each mind and heart 

Until, perforce, you see with me 

A garden loved of bird and bee, 

Where stately lilies raise their heads 

And roses border all the beds; 

Where starry mignonette is found, 

And moss and grass and ferns abound. 

Think that before your mind’s clear eyes 

Just such a beauteous garden lies, 

And that midst rose and lily-bells 

A sweet colonial damsel dwells, 

More fair than I can set in rhyme, 

More quaint than is the scent of thyme! 
SCENE—“A Colonial Girl in a Garden.” 

A girl with powdered hair done high on her head, and 
a pale blue dress looped up over a white petticoat. Black 
patch on her chin, and black velvet ribbon about her 
neck. Pale blue rosettes on slippers. Tableau lasts 
half a minute. Curtain. 


III. 


PROLOGUE SPOKEN BY A YOUNG TRAPPER. 

Friends, now behold a simple scene 
Enacted in a forest green. 
And though you see no forest here, 
And though no birds sing sweet and clear, 
Let but your fancy hold its sway 
And we will take you far away 
From house and town and busy mart 
Deep, deep into a forest’s heart. 
Think you that at my feet is seen 
A tapestry of grasses green, ° 
And that on either hand there grow 
Tall trees, their branches bending low, 
That backward stretches the great wood— 
A lovely fragrant solitude, 
With here and there a teepee’s fire 
Thin as some blue and smoky spire. 
Think that you catch the smell of flowers, 
Of grass new-drenched with silver showers, 
Think that you hear the soft winds stir 
Through oak and pine and pointed fir, 
And that o’er all, serene and high, 
Stretches the blue arch of the sky! 

TABLEAU—“Scene of Indian Home Life.” 

Teepee in right background. Before it sits a chief in a 
blanket, smoking a long pipe. In the foreground a 
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young brave is testing his bow. On the ground sits an 
Indian maiden weaving a basket. Tableau lasts half a 


minute. Curtain. 


MAP QUESTIONS.—(1.) 


(Continued from page 461.) 








23. Block Island or Nantucket? 
24. Bath or Plymouth, N. H.? 
25. Lewiston or Mt. Washington? 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Why is the leading hotel in Fort Wayne 
called “The Anthony’? 

2. Why is West Shore railroad so named? 

3. The Lake Shore? 

4. Why is the shortest route to San Francisco 
called “The Overland”? 

5. Why does the first railroad from Chicago 
to St. Paul call its fastest train “The Pioneer 
Limited”? 

6. Why is the best train to Duluth called “The 
Twilight Limited” ?. 

?. Why is the principal railroad from Cincin- 
nati to New Orleans called “The Queen and Cres- 
cent”? 

8. Why are three counties in Ohio named 
Williams, Paulding, and Van Wert? 

9. Which Canadian provinces are called 
“Maritime provinces” and why? 

*10. Where and what are the “Grand Banks’? 

11. Which are the most important wheat 
states? 

12. Corn states? 

13. Silver states? 

14. Copper states? 

15. Iron states? 

16. Which states border on the Great Lakes? 

17. Name ten important cities on Lakes Erie, 
Michigan, and Superior. 

18. Which states border on the Mississippi 
River? 

19. Which states border on the Missouri 
River? 

20. Name the three largest cities in your 
state. 

21. The largest river. 

22. What is the leading agricultural product 
of your state? 

23. What is the leading manufacturing inter- 
est in your city or town? 

24. Which laws are the more important to 
you personally, those of the United States or of 
your state? 

25. Which states are partly in the Ohio val- 
ley? 

26. Which states are in the Missouri valley? 

27. Which states border on the Gulf of 
Mexico? 

28. Which states border on the Atlantic 
Ocean? 

29. Which states border on the Dominion of 
Canada? 
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FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
That man is blest who does his best and leaves the rest, so do 


not worry. 
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PROMOTE, PROMOTE. 


Dear Mr. Winship: I was very much interested in your 
editorial under ‘‘Promote, Promote,” in the October 7 
issue of your journal. I was particularly interested in 
that portion relating to the running of machines. 

This article might be applied, with great force, to the 
practice of penmanship. For fifty years pupils in the 
primary grades have been expected to write before they 
have been taught how. They have been expected to pro- 
duce script forms before they have learned to run the 
writing machines. In other words, the physical training 
features have been ignored. Everything has _ been ig- 
nored that has to do with the teaching of practical writ- 
ing. Pupils in the primary grades have been required to 
make facsimile reproductions of mechanically-engraved 
script forms. The movement used has not been con- 
sidered. 

The plan has developed almost perfect formation in 
the primary grades, when the pupils have been permitted 
to draw the letters with slow precision, and have not 
been required to do much writing. As the pupils have 
been promoted from grade to grade the writing has 
retrograded, and become scribbling. This is the inevi- 
table result wherever the physical training features are 
ignored. 

Pupils should be taught to study their arms, and to 
give closer attention to position than to the forms of let- 
ters in the beginning stages of the work. When they 
have developed motive power, and are able to run. the 
writing machines with freedom and ease, the process of 
form building should begin. 

Recent authors of spellers and readers insist that the 
writing must be the vehicle for carrying these subjects 
forward from the very start, and they are not willing to 
take time to build even the running gear of the vehicle. 

Sincerely, 
A. N. Palmer. 
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BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH. 


My dear Mr. Winship: You must have lunched with 
Dr. Maxwell* before your editorial comment of Septem- 
ber 30 in which you say:— 

“The Bureau of Municipal Research in New York city 
ought to be one of the most important features of city 
life, but most unfortunately it started in wrong. It set 
out to be a fault-finder, and it is succeeding beyond its 
most sanguine expectations. Instead of researching for 
the public good, it seems to be wasting its time in a fruit- 
less effort to down Superintendent Maxwell.” 

You have been seriously misinformed by somebody. 
A very small part of the time of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research has been given to educational matters. I send 
you two documents to-day relative to the work of the 
mayor and comptroller which indicate a quantity and 
quality of research which would render it impossible for 
any New York paper to print such a statement as yours 
of September 50. In view of the fact that you have 
made this criticism will you not look over these two docu- 
ments and see whether you do not feel like printing at 
least a qualification of your statement? We have never 
yet published a criticism of Dr. Maxwell or tried to down 
him or anybody else. We have printed certain state- 
ments with regard to educational matters, no one of 
which has been fruitless, and every one of which has been 
supported by educational records, and will convince you 
if you will give the time to read them. 

I am sending you “School Progress and School Facts.” 
If any one of your subordinates were to submit to you 








*Unfortunately I do not lunch with Dr. Maxwell, and neither he 
norany one associated with him exchanged a word orally or in 
writing with me.—Editor. 
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a statement containing so many errors as Dr. Tillsey’s 
article, you would dismiss him instantly. I haye fol- 
lowed‘ your work for a long time with great interest. I 
marvel that you are willing to utter sentences such as 
those of the editorial referred to, with so little informa- 
tion and without being sure that you were not injuring 
the cause of education by so doing. We are in touch to- 
day with over 300 city superintendents of schools, and I 
doubt very much if your own office even has in the last 
three years received more letters from educators and 
more requests for assistance than have we. I hope you 
will care to see whether or not these statements are cor- 
rect, and whether you wish either to print a qualification 
or to offer us space in the Journal for a qualification. 
Sincerely yours, 

William H. Allen, 

Director. 


BOOK TABLE. 


SURE DART. By Frederick H. Costello. Chicago: A. 

C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Far away back in the earth’s history there were great 
monsters on the land, in the sea, and in the air, creatures 
that had such fearsome teeth and claws and wings and 
beaks that to look atan imaginary picture of them 
would make the most courageous boy see things at night. 
In story form the author takes us back into those days, 
aud imagines that men and boys living in that time 
must have had some hair-lifting experiences with these 
monsters. “Sure Dart” is the leader in these great 
fights, and how he slew great lizards and turtles and 


* other creatures that would like nothing better than to 


make a meal of him is told by the author with a graphic 
pen that keeps one all stirred up, one moment with fear 
for Sure Dart, and another moment with delight over his 
victory. Talk about Colonel Roosevelt and his fights 
with lions and elephants and hippopotami; they are all 
baby play compared with the conflicts of Sure Dart and 
his friends. 

BOYS AND GIRLS OF SEVENTY-SEVEN. By Mary 
P. Wells Smith. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Deco- 
rated cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The fourth volume of the popular “Old Deerfield Se- 
ries” is a story of the Revolutionary war, more espe- 
cially of the events culminating in the surrender of 
Burgoyne, as reflected in the lives of the farming folk of 
northwestern Massachusetts. It centres largely around 
the family of Colonel David Wells of Shelburne, who 
commanded the Fifth Hampshire regiment of Massachu- 
setts militia in the campaign against Burgoyne, and Mrs. 
Smith pictures realistically the hardships and self-denial 
endured by the men and women whose bravery and 
patriotism never wavered in their efforts to found a na- 
tion. There is enough action in the “Boys and Girls of 
Seventy-Seven,” to interest any boy and enough history 
to make it informing. No better books for the young on 
colonial history have been written than “The Old Deer- 
field Series.” 


WE FOUR AND TWO MORE. By Imogen Clark, au- 
thor of “Will Shakespeare’s Little Lad.” New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Illustrated in color. 282 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

“We Four” are a group of lively youngsters who do 
not believe in letting the grass grow under their feet; and 
the “Two More” are a pair of cousins who form worthy 
additions to the circle. The entire six spend a happy 
summer with a grandmother and maiden aunt at a fine 
old country place, where there are horses and dogs and 
other interesting things. To prevent time from hanging 
too heavily on their hands, however, they organize the 
S. P. O. D., which, being translated, means the Society 
for the Prevention of, Dullness. Its object is “A prank a 
day,” and its motto “Mum’s the word.” After that, 
things begin to happen and continue to happen until the 
authorities intervene. 


A BOY’S RIDE. By Gulielma Zollinger, author of “The 
Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys.” Illustrations and cover 
design by Fanny M. Chambers. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. Cloth. 338 pp. Price, $1.50. 

No other word is needed than to say that this book for 
boys is by the author of “The Widow O’Callaghan’s 
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Boys,” as fetching a book for old and young as has 
been written in recent times. “A Boy’s Ride” is an his- 
torical tale of merry England, and it is so merrily told 
that any boy will read it with keen relish. Another 
charming book just brought out by this house is “Don- 
key John of the Toy Valley,” by Margaret Warner Mor- 
ley. (Price, $1.25.) A tale of the wooden-toy makers in 
a famous Austrian valley. The illustrations are repro- 
duced from a collection of these quaintly-carved toys, 
and are unique. 


CHARACTER BUILDING. Volume lL, Ethical Les- 
sons in Kindness, Industry, Obedience, Thankfulness, 
and Humane Education. By Marian M. George. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. (6x8%.) 130 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

The title tells the whole story of the book. The author 
believes that every school should be a character factory. 
We must confess to prejudice as we find a book with no 
introduction and no table of contents, and whose first 
sentence speaks of Charles R. Skinner as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of New York, but this 
prejudice wears off as we see how sincerely the author 
has devoted herself to her message. It is confined tothe 
work of September, October, and November, and adapts 
the natural and social conditions of these months to il- 
lustrating and emphasizing kindness, industry, obe- 
dience, thankfulness, and humane education. There is a 
mass of excellent material for the teacher’s use. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY AND 
TABLES. By Professor William Anthony Granville 
of the Sheffield Scientific school, Yale University. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. S8vo. Diagrams. 302 pp. List 
price, $2.75. 

A valuable treatise by a mathematical master hand. 
It has been prepared in view of the requirements of the 
‘college entrance board, but also to guide trigonometrical 
‘studies in the secondary schools, as well as colleges and 
‘technical schools. The work consists of three parts, 
I., Plane Trigonometry (pages 1-191); II., Spherical 
‘Trigonometry (pages 193-264), and III., Four-place 
Tables of Logarithms (pages 38). A feature in the 
“Plane” section is that two distinct sets of examples are 
given in the solution of triangles—one in which the 
angles are expressed in degrees and minutes, the other 
in degrees and the decimal part of a degree. This is en- 
tirely new. A feature of the “Spherical” section is the 
simplification of the process of calculation in relation to 
geodesy, astronomy, navigation, etc. A celluloid ruler, 
graduated to inches and centimeters, and a protractor 
graduated to degrees and radians, is furnished with each 
copy of the book. We are sure the work will commend 


~ itself to mathematicians. 


STORIES OF NORSE HEROES. Told by the North- 
men. Retold by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, author of 
“Stories of Early England,” etc. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Illustrated. 260 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Among the many wonderful stories told by men of by- 

gone days, few should have more appeal for the boys 

and girls of English descent than these “told by the 

Northmen.” It is from these same Northmen that all of 

Norman stock are descended—a sturdy, vigorous strain, 

which united with the Anglo-Saxons nine hundred years 

ago. ‘The Northmen were born story-tellers. Having no 
books, they spent the long winter evenings by the roar: 
ing fires, in telling myths and legends of their rock- 
bound coasts and snowy mountains; and the place of 
honor was always reserved for the man who excelled in 
this art. Many of these stories, preserved for us in the 

Eddas and Sagas, show a lofty vein of imagination and 

poetry of genuine depth. 


THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE. By Edward O. Otis, 
M. D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 330 pp. 
Price, $1.00, net. Postage, 10 cents. 

Of all signs of the times, evidences of the dawning of 
the better day. is the fact that at last the world sees the 
possibility of the elimination of tuberculosis. It is in no 
sense a modern disease, as are so many of physical ter- 
rors. It is one of the very old plagues of the world. In 
a single year, 1665, London, then a_ small city. rela- 
tively, lost 70.000. In 1720 Marseilles lost 80,000. 
Now in Austria there are 80,000 a year; in 


Italy nearly 50.000; in the United States 150,000. The 
total killed and mortally wounded in the Civil war, both 
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North and South, in four years were no more than a sin- 
gle year’s deaths in the United States by tuberculosis. 
The sub-title, “Tuberculosis,” hardly seems necessary to 
describe this book at the present day, since, thanks to the 
great publicity campaigns, people everywhere are be- 
coming roused to the insidious danger of this worst of 
plagues. Its ravages have been so universal that every 
civilized state and nation is now organizing crusades to 
stamp it out. Volumes like this one of Dr. Otis’s are, 
therefore, of the utmost practical value. The author 
writes for the every-day reader in plain, untechnical 
terms. His tone is optimistic, healthful. He reiterates 
the statement that consumption can be prevented and can 
be cured. He gives specific directions for eating, sleep- 
ing, breathing, and daily habits and exercise. His book 
is, in a word, a concise handbook, describing tuberculosis, 
its causes and results; telling what is being done in the 
way of concerted action to control it; and showing how 
every individual can aid in the work of stamping it out. 
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THE LIFE OF MARY BAKER EDDY. By Sibyl Wil- 
bur. 312 Fourth avenue, New York: Concord Publish- 
ing Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 384 pp. 

What living man or woman has gathered to himself 
such a body of personal followers, devoted to a distinct 
idea, persons so intelligent and high-minded, as has Mary 
Baker Eddy? The churches built in the name of this 
woman rival in number and often surpass in elegance 
the libraries built by one of the richest men of all time. 
The congregations that assemble in these houses of wor- 
ship are often the largest that are gathered in the same 
cities, and her influence over the practice of regular 
physicians and in the hospitals is beyond expression. 
The “stories” of her life woven out of the irresponsible 
gossip of people who knew her or persons whom they 
think she was were so startling as to be attractive for a 
day, but have no appreciable effect upon the public and 
not the slightest influence upon those who have learned 
to love her teachings and live by her precepts. This 
“Life of Mary Baker Eddy” is the record of a singularly 
devoted woman. 
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Mrs. Robert Peary more than two years ago favorably 
commented on Murine Eye Remedy after its application 
in her Family for Eye Troubles resulting from Measles 
and Scarlet Fever, and later recommended it to the fa- 
mous Explorer, the man who now returns to us as the 
Discoverer of the North Pole. 

Cold, Cutting Winds and Dust cause Red, Weak, 
Watery Eyes. Murine Eye Remedy Affords Reliable 
Relief. 

Write Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago, for II- 
lustrated Eye Books. Murine 50 cents by mail from all 
Druggists. 


cag danttiateeamaaiililatiatens soutien 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘““A College Text-Book of Geology.’’ By T. C. Chamberlin and R. D. 
Salisbury.——‘‘Laboratory Manual of First Year Science.’’ By W. 8S. C. 
Russelland H.C. Kelly.——‘Exercises in French Composition.” By 
William Koren. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Around the World.” (BookII.) By S. W. ©. Tolman and C. F. 
Carroll Price, 42 cents.——**Advanced Physiology 4nd Hygiene.” By 
H. W. Conn and R. A. Badington.—_—*‘Elements of Descriptive Econ- 
omy.’’ By H. A. Howe. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

hh Circus Book for Children ”’ By B. E. Buffington, T. Weimer, 
and R.G. Jones. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

“ Washington’s Farewell Address” and ‘‘Webster’s First Runker 
Hill Oration.”’ By William F. Foster. Price, 25 cents. Boston: Hough-+ 
ton Mifflin Company 

‘Central Topics in Geography: The Alps and The Rhine.’ By C. A. 


McMurry. Price, 10 cents each.—_—*Fayorite Song Pantomimes.”’ By 
Marie Irish. Price, 39 cents. Chicago: A Flanagan Company. 

‘Polly and Dolly.” By M. F. Blaisdell. Price, 60 cents ——‘Wigwam 
Evenings.’’ By C. A. Eastman and E. G. Eastman. Price, $1.25. Bos- 


ton: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Primer of Sanitation.’’ By J. W. Ritchie. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Company. 

‘A Brief History of German Literature.’’ By G. M. Priest ——‘‘Mod- 
ern English.” By G.P. Krapp.—— ‘Physiology and Hygiene for 
Young People.’ By R.. Eadie and Andrew Eadie.——*‘American His- 
tory.” By J. A. James and A. H. Sanford. —— ‘Agriculture for Cém- 
mon Schools.”’ By M.L. Fisher and F. A. Cotton.—''The Study of 
History in Elementary Schools’’ (Report), New York Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons 

“A Mother’s List of Books for Children.’’ Compiled by G. W. 
Arnold.-—*‘ Making the Bestof Our Children.” (First and Second 
Series.) By Mary Wood Allen. Price, $1.00 each.——‘‘Around the 
World with the Battle Ships.”” By R. J. Miller. Price, §1 25. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co 

“The Women of a State University.” By Helen R. Olin. Price, 
$1.50.——“‘In Starland with a Three-Inch Telescope.” By W. T. 
Oleott. Price, $'!.00.——‘-What Have the Greeks Done for Modern 
Civilization?”’ (Lowell Lectures.) By J. P. Mahaffv. Price, $2.50. 
——"‘History of Scotiand.’”’ (Vol. III.) By P. Hume Brown. Price, 
$1.50.——‘‘Horace Satires.’’ (Book II.) By James Gow. Price, 50 
cents. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Nature Study Idea.’ By L. H. Bailey. Price, $1.25. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
if under this heading are solicited from 
gchoel authorities in everv state in the 
Union. To be available, these con'ributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 











November 3, 4, 5: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


November 4, 5: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 


November 4, 5, 6: Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, Providence, 
| Seo 


November 4, 5, 6: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. E. 
._ H. Beard, Newton, president; 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, secretary. 


November 4, 5, 6: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 4, 5, 6: Indiana State As- 
sociations of City and Town Super- 
intendents and School Boards, In- 
dianapolis. 


November 5: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester, Mechanics hall; presi- 
dent, Robert Orange Small, Graf- 
ton; secretary; Lucy R. Poland, 
Worcester. 


November 5: Hampden County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield; C. A. Brodeur, West- 
field, president. 


November 5: Norfolk County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Ford hall, Boston; E. D. Varney, 
East Milton, president. 


November 5: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 


November 5, 6: New Hampshire As- 
sociation of Academy Teachers, 
West Lebanon. 


November 12: New England Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 


November 12, 13: Central Olio 
Teachers’ Association, Dayton. 


November 15, 16, 17, 18: American 
Civic Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


November 15-18: National Municipal 
League, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


November 23-26: Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, Richmond. 


November 26: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Worcester; C. B. 
Ellis, Springfield, president. 


November 26, 27: Southwestern 
Oklahoma Teachers’ Association at 
Hobart, Okla.; F. B. Rybolt, Law- 
ton, president. 


December 1, 2, 3: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 


December 27-30: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. C. Walker, Detroit, 
secretary. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 
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What Every Woman Knows 


must rest on a foundation of fact. For three generations women of 
experience have learned of the efficacy of Beecham’s Pills for the ills 
that beset their sex. Many are but symptoms of a disordered diges- 
tive tract. Organs far removed are affected through sympathy. If you 
are feeling run down or suffer from pains that unfit you for your tasks, 
if housekeeping is a drudgery to you, or work at your daily vocation 
a torture, don’t continue being a martyr, but cure yourself — easily, 
speedily, inexpensively. See what é 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


will do for you. See how readily they will correct irregularities that are causing 
you so much pain and inconvenience. Woman has no greater friend. Millions 


can testify to the vast good they have received from a judicious use of this wonderful 


remedy. Begin at once. Cleanse the 


organs of the body. Get your bowels 


working right, your liver active, your stomach perfect. Get your blood circulating 
joyously. The rest will follow as a matter of course. You, too, will belong to the 
great army of people who say that Beecham’s Pills 


Are a Friend in Need 


Women who value good health should read special instructions in every box. 
Send for our Free Book “‘ Help to Scholars’’ containing Weights and Measures and 
other useful information. B. F. Allen & Co., 363 Canal Street, New York. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. . 





Samana 








February .26: Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School 
Teachers, high school building, 
Hartford. 


February 22, 23, 24: Department of 
Superintendence, N. BE. A., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Waster week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. EB. Lakey, 
secretary, Boston. 


& 
a4 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The sixtieth an- 
nual cunvention of the Vermont 
State Teachers’ Association was held 
in Burlington October 21, 22, and 23. 
The attendance was large, nearly 
1,100 teachers being in attendance. 
The officers for 1909-1910 are: Presi- 
dent, E.G. Ham, Randolph; vice- 
president, E. B. Smith, Brattleboro; 





treasurer, D, T. Page, Bakersfield; 
secretary, A. H. Harriman, Middle- 
bury; executive committee, Superin- 
tendent E. M. Roscoe, Springfield, 
chairman; Superintendent G. §&. 
Wright, St. Albans; Principal A. B. 
Tuttle, Bellows Falls. The board of 
directors for 1909-’10 is as follows: 
EK. G. Ham, Randolph; W. P. Abbott, 
Proctor; W. A. Beebe, Morrisville; E. 
A. Bishop, Montpelier; P. R. Leaven- 
worth, Castleton; O. D. Mathewson, 
Barre; C. H. Morrill, Randolph; H. J. 
Stannard, Barton; Isaac Thomas, 
Rutland; N. J. Whitehill, White River 
Junction; State Superintendent 
Mason §S. Stone, Montpelier; commit- 
tee on school laws, O. D. Mathewson, 
Barre; H. J. Stannard, Barton; W. A. 
Beebe, Morrisville. 

The officers of the Schoolmistresses’ 
Club for 1909-’10 are: President, Miss 
Amy B. Drake, St. Johnsbury; vice- 
president, Miss Sarab Martin, Bur- 
lington; secretary, Miss Reed, Ver- 
gennes; treasurer,’ Miss Effie Moore, 
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Burlington; executive committee, 
Miss Caroline Woodruff, St. Johns- 
bury; Miss Lucia, Montpelier; Miss 
Campbell, Bellows Falls. 

A banquet of the Vermont School- 
masters’ Club was held Friday even- 
ing. There were about 110 members 
present. The pres®lent of the club, 
Professor E. D. Collins of Mid- 
dlebury, presided. Short speeches 
were made by Dr. J. P. Haney 
of New York; Professor Tay- 
lor of Vermont Academy; Superin- 
tendent Linwood Taft, Woodstock; 
Professor Messenger of University 
of Vermont. The officers elected 
were: President, G. E. Spear, Brad- 
ford: vice-president, E. F. Green, 
Richford; secretary and treasurer, C. 
D. Howe, Essex Junction; executive 
committee, E. L. Ingalls, Hartford; 
Rufus B. Barton, Windsor; A. H. 
Harriman, Middlebury. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. One hundred and forty 
members of Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Clyb were in attendance at 
the snnual meeting at Hotel Bruns- 
wick October 30, Principal Eugene D. 
Russell of Lynn Classical high 
school presiding. Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: President, Homer P. Lewis, 
Worcester: vice-presidents, Henry 
Whittemore, A. P. Walker, H. P. 
Ammen; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Herbert L. Morse, Boston. The 
after-dinner topic was “With Peary 
in the Arctic.” Donald B. McMillan, 
assistant to Commander Peary, gave 
a very interesting address upon his 
experiences in the far North, illus- 
trated by the stereopticon. 


Following is the program of the 
New England Association of School 
Superintendents :-— 

Friday, November 12.—9.30 a. m., 
devotional exercises; announcement 
of committees on nominations and 
resolutions; “Practical School Pen- 
manship”; “Training Teachers for 
Practical Work,” J. C. Moody, New 
Britain, Conn.; “Rational Penman- 
ship” (illustrated), Harry Houston, 
New Haven, Conn.; “Some Practical 
Considerations,” George E. Gay, 





Haverhill, Mass.;.““From the Superin- 
tendent’s Standpoint,” A. H. Keyes, 


FORGING AHEAD of 1908 
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Month by Month, May ist, June ist, July ist, Aug. ist, 
the Increase in Sales of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


:3:3: AND :33 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Testify to Their Usefulness and Popularity 
Order Now to Insure Delivery Before Schools Open 










The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


Dover, N. H.; report of the commit- 
tee on secondary education, “Rural 
High Schools,” Payson Smith, Au- 
gusta, Maine; “Vocational Aspects,” 
J: C. Gray, Chicopee, Mass.; “High 
School and College,” Charles H. 
Morss, Medford, Mass.; “Some Criti- 
cism of High Schools,” W. A. Bald- 
win, Hyahnis, Mass.; reports of com- 
mittees, ‘Educational Progress,” 
Elior E. Ripley, chairman; “Legisla- 
tive Enactments,” Hon. George H. 
Martin, chairman; ‘“Necrology,” G. 
A. Southworth, chairman; 1 p. m., in- 
termission and lunch; 1.45 p. m., 
business meeting; report of treasurer; 
report of auditor; report of commit- 
tees on resolutions and nominations; 
election of officers; appointment of 
committees for ensuing year; action 
on amalgamation with American In- 
stitute; other business. (By vote of 
the executive committee, the business 
meeting will be held in the gymna- 
sium directly after luncheon. It is 
important that there be a full attend- 
ance of members at this meeting. 
The meeting will, of course. be open 
to all members whether they take 
lunch at the gymnasium or else- 
where.) 


HYANNIS. The Cape _ Superin- 
tendents’ Club held its first meeting 
of the season at the Hyannis Train- 
ing school October 22, and organized 
with Superintendent G. H. Galger of 
Barnstable as chairman and Superin- 
tendent J. R. D. Oldham of Sandwich 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 








as secretary. The country high school 
was discussed with considerable 
thoroughness and the following reso- 
lution adopted :— 

“It is the unanimous opinion of the 
Cape superintendents of schools that 
it is absolutely impossible for high 
schools with but one teacher to do 





Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New York City 











LEARN STORY WRITING. We teach 
by mail in your spare time and help sell your 
work. Also courses in journalism and sim - 
plified spelling. American Literary Bureau 
Dept. 13, Chicago, Ill. 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
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CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 
~BOSTON, MASS. 
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Colored Pictures for Schools 


The most appropriate for this purpose are those just published by HANFSTAENGL. 
An entirely new series highly interesting and attractive in design and color. 
For circular address 


FRANZ HANFSTAENGL, 31-33 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK 
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the standard work required by the 
state law, the colleges, technical and 
normal schools; and that such 
schools should either employ a sec- 
ond teacher or substitute for the 
common totally inadequate four- 
years’ course an efficient and practi- 
cal two-years’ course and provide for 
the pupils finishing the regular 
course at the nearest standard high 
school.” 

The next meeting of the club was 
set for December 3, when school 
sanitation and hygiene will be dis- 
cussed. All the superintendents of 
the county were present and included 
the following: Mr. Galger of Barn- 
stable; Mr. Oldham, Sandwich, 
Bourne, Mashpee district; Mr. Jen- 
kins of Falmouth; Mr. Stacy of Yar- 
mouth, Dennis, Brewster district; 
Mr. Williams of the Harwich, Chat- 
ham, Orleans, Eastham district; Mr. 
Knox of Provincetown, Truro, Well- 
fieet district. . 

HOLLISTON. Superintendent 
Charles A. Harris of this town has in 
press what promises to be an inter- 
esting and valuable book on the Mas- 
sachusetts educational system. 

SALEM. Miss Emily A. Glover, 
principal of the Oliver primary 
school and a teacher since 1864, died 
very suddenly at her home October 
15, while preparing for school. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY. The Mid- 
dlesex County Teachers’ Association 
is always the most notable educa- 
tional gathering of the year in New 
England. There are 3,000 teachers in 
attendance. The meeting was held 
in Tremont temple, Boston, October 
29. This year the association has 
had an unprecedented experience. 
The president was Superintendent Ww. 
EB. Bates of Cambridge, and one of 
the principal speakers was Superin- 
tendent W. H. Small of Providence, 
both of whom died this season. The 
program had for the leading parts 
Rabbi S. S. Wise and Dr. Woods 
Hutcbinson, both of New York; 
Frank P. Speer and E. G. Cooley of 
the D. C. Heath Company, both of 
Boston. Principal W. J. Rockwood 
of Everett, vice-president, and Secre- 
tary F. W. Chase of Newton com- 
pleted the program since Mr. Bates’ 
death. The association elected these 
officers: President, Arthur K. Whit- 
comb, Lowell; vice-presidents, Enoch 
Cc. Adams, Newton: Henry D. Her- 
vey, Malden; Charles §. Clark, Som- 
erville; Sarah A. Clapp, Medford, and 
Andrew Smith, Everett; executive 
committee, George I. Clapp, Woburn; 
Frank P. Morse, Revere; Frederick 
B. Thomson, Cambridge: ©. 8S. Snell, 
Malden: Harry T. Watkins, Reading; 


secretary and treasurer, F. Wallace - 


Chase, Newton, and auditor, Charles 
J. Emerson of Stoneham. 


GREENFIELD. The Franklin 
County Teachers’ Association held its 
annual meeting in Greenfield October 
29 and 30. These officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Elmer F. Howard of Northfield; 
vice-presidents, William H. Whiting 
of Greenfield, Frank L. Boyden of 
Deerfield, and Charles A. Holbrook 
of Shelburne Falls; secretary, Miss 
Nellie Fitzgerald of Montague City; 
treasurer, Allen C. Cummings of 
Orange; ‘executive committee, Her- 
bert E. Richardson of Greenfield, C. 
L. Judkins of Ashfield, Miss Florence 
EB. Field of Orange. 








This new book exceeds 
in convenience, quantity, and 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


quality, the old International as 
muchas thatsurpassed the Unabridged, 
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2 Divided 


‘ormation Practically Doubled. 3% | 
Less Important Below. 3% Contains More Information of 


Interest to More People Than Any Other Dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


IN SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. 
Ask your bookseller for the New International or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


You will do us a favor to mention this magazine. 





Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the bus 
offer a practical means of presenting to the snare series of cheats . 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. pep set 25 cents 

] . 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco: Chi o: Tho 
. » 4 : mas - 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents) 418 E, us Sue 











CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. The New London 
county annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Annuity Guild 
was held October 28. Miss A. F. 
Goodwin was appointed chairman of 
the meeting, and Miss Jennie Case 
secretary. Miss C. E. Hopkins, the 
financial secretary, reported two 
greatly appreciated gifts to the guild, 
one of $5 from Noyes F. Meech and 
the other of $25 from Albert Crane 


of Stamford. The following tribute 
to Superintendent N. L. Bishop was 
ae and unanimously adop- 

“It is fitting that we pause a mo- 
ment to express the deep sense of 
loss which encompasses us as we 
gather for our annual election. From 
the earliest days of the guild, Mr. 
Bishop was regularly with us, and 
was our chosen trustee for this 
county—a trust which he filled with 
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HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 





fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 7°2"2" 


York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 414 Coutary Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg. 
Penn. Denver, 405 ldg. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Yastinetan ai foun re. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton fag. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Dougias Bldg. 


FISHER!“ AGENCY 


aecus, “skwp fou manvaL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. :.2f Rotten: 








120 Beyisten St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Bosten. 












































- Batablished 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 
Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Nature Study Idea......-+--+---5--- +1. 050+ Bailey The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.25 
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oe ry of Seotiand (Vol. a staencdbevsoegcces —" G. P. Putnam s Sons, N.Y. oH 
The Women of a State University. Oi TO 
fe iat Histo y ‘of German Literature......---- Priest Chas. Scribner’s Sons, “ omens 
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Fox hooey of History in gt © RES A ws A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago be 
IPB. 60 vee ce Miller 6 oo “ “ “ss 2 
Wigw: yy ow a. . Fastman Little, Brown & Co., Boston = 
am Evenings..------+++-+-+-*** ** Binisdell t ° & C 8 2 
Polly and Dolly... cn) Ritehie World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. —— 
Primes ot gad He Religion... Dawson Univ. of Chicago Press,Chicago .82 
Sr tcares s EL ed eee Ames Brown & Page, Boston 42 
p diney — world (Book II.) “~** Tolman and Suave Silver, Burdett & Co, N.Y. — 
i i DCONOIDY .«+ +++ ss eeeee* owe ‘ “ se 68 “ pee . 
Peemort celeste Glaseee..<-. CREAT McMurry A. Flanagan Co., Chicago : 10 
Favorite Song Pantomimes.....-----++++--+++**- Irish ; 
CENTRAL STATES. 
HOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
gare ae ha sexes. | For a. en! 
Principal, A. C. BOYDEN, A. ™. 
address the Pp or ii 
CLEVELAND. Inthe arithmetic 


FircHBuRG, MAss. 
STATE ORAL SENOS: catalogues address 


test recently conducted by Superin- 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


tendent Elson in the elementary 
schools the average number of incor- 
rect points per pupil was only 1.63. 
There were 35,368 pupils to whom the 
test questions were submitted. Of 
the 212,208 points possible 154,410 
points were correct. BHExaminations 
were held in all grades from _ the 
third to the eighth. The list of ques- 
tions included almost every branch of 
arithmetic in six separate examples. 
A point was given for each successful 
unswer. Teachers were shifted dur- 
ing the examination and the papers 
were marked by teachers who did 
not know the pupils whose papers 
they were rating. The test was the 
first of its kind. One will be held 








OL, FRAMINGHAM, 
a ee only. Especial at- 


is called to the new course of House- 
pela Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WuittrEmoe®, Principal. 





» Sal Massachusetts. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. Sxtent for the peda- 


nd technical training of teachers of 
oes branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PiTMAY, Principal. 








fidelity and with the carefulness 
which was one of his strongly 
marked characteristics. In the midst 


of his many activities he gave time, ....4 year. 
thought, and care to the guild and 

rejoiced in its progress. Especially oo 

during the past year, the financial 5. 

condition and prospective advance of GALESBURG. The Association 


of Western Illinois this year was 
held at this city. It was by far the 
largest in its history, the paid mem- 
bership being 1,200. Principal F. D. 
Thompson, formerly of the high 
school of this city but now of Spring- 


the guild seemed, more than ever be- 
fore, to impress him with the sta- 
bility and worthiness of our organi- 
zation. No longer may we have his 
counsel and his guidance. Ours it is 
to accept the added responsibility 


that now rests upon us to promote field, Illinois, was president. The of- 
the interests of the cause to which he_ficers for next year are: President, 
gave so much.” G. F. Smith, Peoria; vice-president, 


L. C. MeCreery, Rushville; secretary, 
Miss Pearl Laurence, New Windsor; 
treasurer, M. M. Cook. Lewiston; 
executive committee, F. G. Bouser, 
chairman; §. J. Ferguson, F. U. 


Principal W. D. Tilson has_ been 
promoted to be superintendent, to 
succeed the late N. L. Bishop. Mrs. 
John Kukla has been engaged as 
principal’s assistant. 


White. The next meeting will be 
held at Macomb. 

Franz Hanfstaeng] Fine Arts Pub- 
lishing Co. of 31 West 3ist 
Street, N. Y. City, is one of the old- 
est, leading, and most reliable Fine 
Art Publishing Houses in the city. 
They have just issued a new series of 
colored pictures for schools that dif- 
fer materially from any published 
heretofore and which for superior ex- 
cellence and design are unrivalled. 
The subjects have been selected with 
great care and discrimination, and 
the scenes depicted possess an his- 
torical value of dramatic interest and 
familiar incident. They directly ap- 
peal to an understanding of those for 
whom those series were especially 
prepared. For those teachers who 
ure interested in beautifying their 
schoolroom a list of subjects and 
prices will be sent on addressing the 
firm at the address given above. See 
advertisement on page 472. 


ys 
— 


Our readers will notice in the ad- 
vertisement of Beecham’s Pills on an- 
other page that their New York 
agency, B. F. Allen & Co., 363 Canal 
Street, will send them on request a 
book entitled “Help the Scholars.” 
containing weights and measures and 
other valuable information. The 
book was gotten up at a very large 
expense and is given free by simply 
sending a postal to the firm at the ad- 
dress given above. 


> ——— 
> 


The G. and C. Merriam Company of 
Springfield, Mass., have just issued 
Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, based on the International 
of 1890 and 1900. The revision has 
been so radical and compiete as to 
constitute a new book. The work 
has been in active preparation for 
many years, by a large staff of ex- 
perts, assisted by the contributions of 
eminent specialists, under the gen- 
eral supervision of Dr. W. T. Harris, 
recent United States Commissicner of 
Education. The number of words 
and phrases defined has been greatly 
increased, mainly from the fresh 
coinage of recent years both in popu- 
lar speech and in the various arts 
and sciences. The revival of early 
English studies is recognized by such 
an inclusion of obsolete words as to 
give a key to English literature from 
its earliest period. The title-words 
in the vocabulary are more than 
doubled in comparison with the old 
International, now exceeding 400,000, 
The pumber of illustrations is in- 
creased to over 6,000. The book con- 
tains more than 2,700 pages. But the 
publishers desire to emphasize the 
quality rather than the quantity of 
the work, calling attention especially 
to the thorough scholarship in all de- 
partments and the fullness of infor- 











mation under important titles. By 
ingenious methods of typography 
and arrangement, the increased 


amount of matter is contained within 
a single volume, not perceptibly 
larger than its predecessor. and no 
less convenient for the hand and eye. 


m~ 


IN THE LIBRARY. 

“Would you mind changing this for 
me, mum? It’s the. second edition 
and I haven’t read the first.”—Harp- 
er’s Magazine. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KBITH’S. 
‘“SWIMMING AMONG ICE CAKES AND” 
YVETTE GUILBERT. 


An Arctic scene with real water 
and real ice tloating in it and a man 
swimming amongst the ice will be 


one of the sensations offered next 
week as a feature of one of the 
strongest bills yet offered. As the 


headline feature there will be Yvette 


Guilbert, the famous French artist, 
with her delightfully clever songs. 


It is doubtful, however, whether even 
this high-priced artist will cause as 
much comment as that remarkable 
swimmer, Sam Mahoney, who was 
the only one to swim across the Eng- 
lish channel and who now will be 
the principal feature of this remark- 
able production of the frozen north. 
For this act Mr. Keith has provided 
a most elaborate stage setting with 
light effects such as have never be- 
fore been seen in vaudeville. The 
Aurora Borealis, which will be 
shown, is said to be an actual repro- 
duction of the reflections seen and 
painted in the frozen North by Frank 
Wilbur Stokes, the famous American 
artist who accompanied the Peary 
expedition, and even the sledges used 
by the explorers in this scene and the 
@ther costumes and properties are 
designed after the originals in the 
Peabody museum at Cambridge. ‘The 
entire show will be made up of head- 
line features, including Willard 
Simms and company in one of the 


most laughable farces ever written, 
called “The Paper Hanger’; James 
and Sadie Leonard in a Roman 


travesty; Soissell Brothers and Mack, 
who are at the head of the acrobatic 
comedians; Greiger and Walters in a 
production calle? “The Street Sing- 
ers”: and a nuniber of others. 


————_—___-__@-— —_ ——_———_ 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The graduate department of Brown 
University has enrolled 110 students 
this year as against ninety-two last 
year. Professor Carl sarus, the 
dean, has now completed the enroll- 
ment, and the candidates have been 
approved by the faculty. There are 
five men enrolled for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy, two in biology, 
ene in physics, one in social and po- 


elassies. 


litical science, and one in 
Seven are enrolled for the degree of 
master of science and the remainder 








for the master of arts dezree. 

The freshman Class at Princeton is} 
slightly smaller than that of last | 
year. Altogether 391 candidates | 
were eligible for admission, but forty-| 


one failed to put in appearance, so} 
that the total enrollment of the class | 
of 19183 is now 350. This includes} 
152 candidates for the bachelor of | 
arts degree, a gain over last vear of] 
four: 158 for the Litt. B. and B. 8. 
degrees (not differentiated in fresh- 
nan year), a gain of ten: and forty 
candidates for the C. E. degree, a 
loss of twenty-five. which is attrib- 
uted to the raising of the standard of 
admission to that department. The 
total decrease in mparison with 
1908 is eleven, but in comparison 
with the two years pre ix there is 
gain of more than twenty-five 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





SOME INTERSTATE CHANGES MADE DURING THE SEASON OF 1909. 


W. H. Dixon, Forest River, VN. Dak., to Coscob, Conn.; Grace D. Hall, Saratoga Springs. 
N. Y., to Plainfield. NV. /.; ward G, Leefeldt, Staatsburg, V. ¥., to Trenton, V./.; ry L. 
Hoag. Sayre, /a., to Warren, Vsio; Mabel Hotchkiss, Waterbury, Conn., to Saranac, V. ¥.; M. R. 
Trexier, Seneca Falls, V. Y., to Warren, OAso; Elizabeth Plaisted, New York, W. Y., to Birming- 
ham, 4/a.; J. F. Hummer, Shamokin, Penn., to Potsdam, N. }’.; Mabel Alice Schnurr, Brook- 
lyn, V. Y., to Frostburg, 4/d.; Ira M. Hawley, ree N Y., to Vassalboro, J/%.; Laura 
Summerbell, Lakemont, V. Y., to Birmingham, A/a. ; Lillian Thorpe, Frostburg, 4/d., to Ham- 
monton, V./.; Ebert M. Jackson, Concord, ¥. #., to Indiana. Pa.; Irene Deichman, Caledonia, 
N. Y., to Warren, Osio; Ethel MacFarlane, Auburn, 4. Y., to Cincinnati, Ofio; Charlies L. 
oswald, Erie, Pa.; to Bangor, JZz.; Evangeline Diver, New York, V. ¥., to Metuchen, 4./.; 
Josephine Hardy, Winterport, M/c., to Morgantown, l/’. Va.; Evan D. rdman, Hamilton, 
N. ¥Y.,to Lyndon, Xy.; Lillian Dunn, Plattsburg, V. ¥., to Trenton, V. /.; A. Berdena Mc- 
Intosh, Bradford, Pa., to Hunter, V. Y.; Olive M. , Tuxedo Fark, NV. Y., to Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Bertha M. set Lyons, V. ¥., to South N , Conn.; Merton D. Merring, Syracuse, 
N. Y., to coe apy » NV. 9 ; Mary B. Eddy, Albany, V. Y., to Middlebury, Vermont; L.Gertrude: 
Clark, Oberlin, O., to Cleveland, V. Y.; Ethel Jacoby, Millersburg, Penn., to Trenton, NV. /. = 
Emerit Booth, Hartwick, V. Y., to Warren, O&io; Wilson W. Staver, Steelton, Penn., to le- 
wood, NV. /.; Ethel Earle Parsons, Northampton, Jfass., to Corry, Penn.; Genevieve K. Ball, 
Holden, Mass., to Pitcher, V. Y.; Margaret A. Morris, Long Branch,, V./., to Scarsdale. NV. ¥.; 
Thomas 1. Parker, pt beemes pen Mass., to Lyndon, Ky.; Mildred Waterbury, Stamford, Conn. 
to eogg pee S N. Y.; Nancy M. Carr, South Hadley, Jfass., to Stony Biook, V. ¥.; Eugene Var 
Why, Lewisbarg, Penn., to Northampton, Mass.; Agoes Maud Dunn, Holvoke, Mass , to East 
Hampton, 4. ¥.; Belva Pearsa'!l, Shinglehouse, Penn., to Lynbrook, V. Y.; Lavina Meader, 
Dover, NV. H., to Hoosick Falls, V. Y.; T. Frank Tabor, Conneautville. Penn., to Hornell, V. ¥-.; 
V. Isabella Ott, Towanda, Penn , to Sodus Point, NV. Y.; Sara W. Tomey, Fonda, ¥V. ¥., to 
Kearney, V./.; irene MacDiarmid, Homer, 4. Y.,to Warren, Ohio; Myrtle Price, Hornell, V. Y., 
to Chatham, 4. / ; Charlotte Mann, Wellsboro, Penn., to Kidgetie'd, Conn.; Kate Huntiey, 
Oneida, NV. Y., to Point Pleasant, 4. /.; Mabel Northrup, Mansfield, Penn., to Utica, V. Y.; 
Mary Warner, Rochester, N. Y., to Corry, Penn. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, scccndsry'scnoois ana Pubic Schools are cure to Mii 


and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callom 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in } enn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per mentb. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 











Assists Teachers in obtaining 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (tnc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.x sreccor strect, Stones 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








POSSE SHH EEE TEPPHSE SEE HOE OD 
Winship 
Teachers’ 


Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Ss pneegnenesscencseneeieeibaaseannnt 





00000600 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in ; 
every part of the country. : 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. ; 
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Remington 
Experience 


is a stenographer’s best asset 


To be a Remington operator is to come 
well recommended. 


See the New Models 10 and 11 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge- 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


> 





Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





bl 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


























PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


500 EXERCISES 


EDITED BY 
SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of exercises intended 
to supplement the ordinary text- 
books on English Grammar. In 
making use of the exercises and 
questions in the classroom, the 
teacher must use judgment as to 
the best method of presentation. 
Rightly used, they will prove invalu- 
able in testing the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of grammar. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

*«] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
for me. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 


school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 
“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
ney in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 
“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 

school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


29 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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